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The Closed Shop - 


And Other Industrial Issues of the Steel Strike 
By John A. Fitch 


[John Fitch is a man whose straightforward facing of controversial issues has been a very 
real asset of the Survey for twelve years past. During those twelve years he has marshalled in 
our columns an overwhelming mass of evidence as to labor conditions in the steel industry. , His 
work for us began under Prof. John R. Commons in the initial labor investigations for the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. This was followed successively by a year’s field work in the mill towns of Alle- 
gheny county, resulting in Mr. Fitch’s book, The Steel Workers (Bindings of the Pittsburgh 
Survey; published 1910 by the Russell Sage Foundation), and a year’s field work in the other- 
steel centers of the country under the Cabot Fund, resulting ina series of articles in this magazine 
entitled, The Human Side of Large Outputs. Since then, Mr. Fitch has followed every important 
steel investigation, and his own published findings have tiever been successfully challenged. 

With this background of experience and information, and at a time when newspaper re- 
ports are weak reeds to lean on, we asked Mr. Fitch to Spend a week in the Pittsburgh steel district 
and interpret the industrial issues raised by the strike in an article which we coud put before 
our readers with every assurance as to its sure-footed accuracy and well-grounded judgments. 


This article is published with that assurance by—Tue Eprror.] 


HAT are the chief issues in the steel strike? 

Is the strike revolution in disguise or is it a 

bona fide trade union struggle? Is the issue 

the closed union shop or the closed anti-union 
hop? Is the:strike an effort of a minority to dominate, 
sd by rank outsiders who came into the steel district as 
rofessional agitators? Or is it the expression of long 
ent-up desires held by large numbers of genuine steel 
yorkers, under a welcomed leadership? Is it a fight of 
\mericans against foreigners? Or is it an old-fashioned 
ispute of anti-union employers against organized labor 
1 any form, such as has long since been threshed out 
nd settled in other major American industries in favor 
f collective bargaining? 

It was to obtain the latest evidence bearing on these 
uestions at the point of greatest interest and of greatest 
riction that I went to Pittsburgh in mid-October at the 
me that the Senate committee under the chairmanship 
f Senator Kenyon went there for a similar reason. I 
ttended the committee hearings land then went out to 
1¢ mill towns to meet the strikers, the citizens, the police 
nd everyone else whom I could reach. I got some evi- 
ence and hexewith I pass it on just as it came to me: 


Revolution ? 
STEEL Corporation officials, most of the papers and many 
citizens of Allegheny-county will tell you that the strike 
is an incipient revolution. In a speech at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel in New York on September 25, Judge Gary is 
reported to have said: 


If the strike succeeds it might and probably would be the begin- 
ning of an upheaval which might bring on all of us grave and 
serious consequences. You know that the questions involved in 
the strike, which is led by Foster. the acknowledged revolution- 
ist, are higher than the United States Steel Corporation. 


The New York Tribune of September 23, in giving 
reasons for predicting the failure of the strike, said among 
other things: 


_ It will fail because the motive is political . . . because the 
American people will not submit to the socialization of basic 
industries by force . . . because of a word that is used to influ- 
ence the: Slavic and other raw, unassimilated racial elements 
deliberately organized for the struggle. The word is revolution. 


During my visit to Pittsburgh, I tried earnestly to ac- 
quaint myself with this revolutionary propaganda: I 
asked everyone I met to tell me what he knew of it. Two 
citizens of McKeesport with whom I talked at the same 
time, one a minister, the other an American steel worker, 
told me that the strike was revolutionary in character. I 
asked for specifications. “Why there was plenty of evi- 
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dence of it before the Senate committee,” said the min- 
ister. “Where,” I inquired, “at the hearings in Washing- 
ton or in Pittsburgh?” 

“In Pittsburgh.” 

“But,” I protested, “I was present at the Pittsburgh 
hearings and there was no evidence of that character in- 
troduced.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “I read it in the Pittsburgh 
papers.” 

A Pittsburgh journalist, an expert on the iron and steel 
industry, also assured me that evidence of revolutionary 
intent had come out in the Pittsburgh hearings before the 
Senate committee. He too had “read it in the papers”— 
he had not attended the hearings. 

When I asked Burgess Farnsworth of Clairton about 
revolutionary propaganda—the burgess is also chief clerk 
of the Carnegie Steel Company at Clairton—he seeme:| 
not to understand. I called his attention to the sheriff’s 
reference to “inflammatory circulars.” “Oh, that was 
general,” he replied. ‘What inflammatory literature has 
come to your attention that you might call specific?” I 
asked. “Well, here’s. this,” he said, showing me a bulle- 
tin issued by the strikers declaring in substance that a 
man who goes to work is a scab. 

“But the revolutionary stuff,’ I asked, “how about 
that? Are there any pamphlets attacking the govern- 
ment or have the leaders of the strike made any speecties 
advocating the overthrow of government or the taking 
over of property by force?” 

“T don’t know of any such pamphlet or speech,” re- 
plied the burgess. 

Not from citizens nor from mill officials nor trom pub- 
lic officials could I get any information supporting the 
claim that the strike is a revolution. On the contrary 
every person interviewed stated that he knew of no evi- 
dence of that, sort. Sheriff Haddock, who issued a proc- 
lamation alleging the existence of inflammatory literature, 
admitted to a representative of the Survey that he did 
not, himself, know of any. 

Several men grounded their belief on the alleged claim 
of some of the strikers that they intend to take over and 
operate the mills. L. H. Burnett, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Company, told me that strikers 
had made such claims and that a striker had said to a 
superintendent of one of the Carnegie plants, “You no 
longer in big office when the strike is over. Me in office.” 
In answer, however, to my question, whether he knew 
of any revolutionary propaganda of any sort, either in the 
form of literature or in speeches or otherwise, Mr. Bur- 
nett said that he knew of none. 

Mr. Sibray, head of the Immigration Service ot the 
United States Department of Labor for tie Pittsburgh 
district, and as such in charge of deportation cases, stated 
on October 17 that none of the men then held for depor- 
tation had any connection with the unions organizing the 
steel industry.. He said also that he knew of no inflam- 
matory or revolutionary literature in connection with the 
strike. If any had been issued he said he wovld prob- 
ably know of it. 

In this connection a statement in the New York Times 
‘of October 19, quoting Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood is in- 
teresting. General Wood is quoted as follows: 

The Reds who were making the trouble at Gary were not fo- 
menting the strike and had no interest in the industrial struggle 
as such, but went. there because of the opportunities for misleading 
a lot of men who were engaged in an economic controversy and 
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inflaming them. into acts of violence. They flooded the different | 
foreign groups with inflammatory literature ilfustrated with blots. 


f ink resenting blood. : eS 
The Sas Eecauelve: generally behaved particularly well, the 


i cially. They adopted a resolution standing for 
ie ee aes Rian pinaen ee the ranks of the strikers joined 
the police force to maintain law and order. John Fitzpatrick, the 
leader of the strike, and other leaders, came to me and said, We 
stand for law and order.” They were as much worried as any- 
body else about what was going on. ae 

All of my informants who began by insisting that the 


strike is a revolution and who ended. by admitting that 
they knew of nothing to substantiate the statement, re- 
ferred me, sooner or later, to a book by William Z. Foster. 
Foster is secretary of the committee that is directing the 
strike. He was formerly a member of the I. W. W. In 
1914 he published a book on: syndicalism, thoroughly 
revolutionary in tone, favoring the overthrow of capital- 
ism ‘and advocating the use of any methods that would 
bring that about. I have not read the book, but I have 
read extracts from it published in papers that are un- 
friendly to the strike, and, therefore, presumably the 
most reprehensible parts of it. 

Foster testified before the Senate committee that he 
no longer holds the views that he held in 1914; he has 
left the I. W. W. and is following more conservative 
methods. His repudiation of his former position was. 
not, however, sufficiently specific and sweeping to satisfy 
the committee that he had actually repudiated his former 
ideas. 4 

Does Foster’s leadership give a revolutionary tinge to 
the strike? I could not find anyone in Pittsburgh who 
could point to a single word, spoken or written, that 
would mark Foster today as a revolutionary agitator, 
Nowhere apparently has he used his influence in any 
direction but towards winning the strike by pure trade 
union methods. Whatever Foster’s private opinions, it 
is apparent that he is not trying to lead anyone in the 
direction of resistence to government. On the contrary, 
he has won the support of the conservative leaders of the 
twenty-four unions that are cooperating in conducting 
the strike, and with them he is counseling orderly meth- 
ods and obedience to law. 

The Closed Shop 
Is THE strike for the closed shop? Judge Gary has said 
that it is, and he has declared that to be a moral issue on 
which he will never yield. In various public statements 
Judge Gary has made it clear that his opposition to the 
closed shop is actually an opposition to unionism itself, 
whether demanding the closed shop or not. In other 
words, he assumes that union organization necessarily 
implies the closed shop. This is an incorrect assumption. 
The railroad brotherhoods, as Congressman Burke, a 
railroad man, testified before the Senate committee in 
Pittsburgh, are open-shop unions. Their members work 
without objection beside non-union men. 

At the Industrial Conference at Washington, the labor | 
group under President Gompers of the American Federa- | 
tion of Labor and including President Tighe, of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, voted 
with the public group for the original Chadbourne reso- 
lution, recognizing the right of collective bargaining, the| 
concluding paragraph of which read: i 


This must not be understood as limiting the right of any wage- 
carner to retrain from joining any organization or to deal di- 
rectly with his employer if he so chooses. 4 

In the practice of most American labor unions, how-| 


u 


ever, the ultimate aim is the closed shop. When they feel 
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that they are strong enough, most unions probably intend 
_to demand it. Is this, then, sufficient reason for saying 

that the issue in the steel strike is the closed shop? The 
argument would run: “The strikers are not demanding 
_a closed shop now, but if their unions are recognized and 
they become strong, they may some day bring that demand 
to the fore.” But because of that possibility, should the 
_ public be expected’ to support the steel companies now in 
altogether barring unions from their mills? One might 
as well say that a corporation should not be permitted 
/ to come into being because it may, sometime, become 
' monopolistic ; or that employes should not be paid wages 
' because they might sometime ask for the entire net earn- 
ings of the enterprise, leaving nothing for capital. The 
| question that Judge Gary raises is: Shall we tolerate no 
} unions whatever, in view of the dangers inherent in the 
) closed shop? 
Doubtless many have assumed that the steel workers 
) are standing for the closed shop in the present strike be- 
‘cause of their ninth demand, which reads, “The check- 
}off system of collecting union dues and assessments.” 
' The United Mine Workers have an agreement in the 
} bituminous coal districts that the employer shall deduct 
»from the wages due each man whatever he owes the 
} union, and pay to the union treasurer the sums thus taken 
» from the pay envelopes. This is what is called the check- 
Poff. It results in the enforcement of the closed shop. 
) Every miner is a union member and his dues are always 
jfully paid up. The wording of the ninth demand seems 
jto justify the idea that the strikers intend to apply this 
2 system to the steel industry. When I talked with the lead- 
gers of the strike in Pittsburgh, I found that the demand 
/was not meant to apply to steel mills but only to the coal 
jmines operated by the steel companies. There is nothing 
vin the wording of the demand to indicate any such limi- 
tation and the strike leaders have no right to complain if 
jthey have been misunderstood on this point. It was in- 
*cumbent on them to state their case so clearly that no one 
Sneed be in doubt. Judge Gary, on the other hand, is not 
justified in assuming that he knows the meaning of the 
idemands when he refused an opportunity to have them 
Gexplained to him. If he had received the union com- 
imittee which sought a conference, the point could have 
Sbeen cleared up in two minutes. 


The Closed Non-Union Shop 

“But what is the closed shop? It is generally taken to 
mean a shop where a non-union man cannot get a job. 
“There is another kind of closed shop—the one where 
Wanions and collective action are excluded. Members of 
Jinions may be employed but they are not permitted to 
uuction as union men. Their union membership is mean-. 
jngless because they have no opportunity to secure the 
‘idvantages that the union is created to achieve. They 
“ire therefore union men in name but not in fact. In the 
#:losed non-union shops an active union man is not em- 
(ployed. It is this sort of closed shop that the United 
Wstates Steel Corporation maintains. It is this closed 
(hop that the strikers are fighting. With this understand- 
ing it is not incorrect to say, as Judge Gary has said, 
yhat the issue is the closed shop. Back in 1901, the year 
jhe corporation was organized, the executive committee 
£ the corporation adopted the following resolution: 


J That we are unalterably opposed to any extension of union 
jibor and adyise subsidiary companies to take a firm position 
then these questions come up, and say that they are not going to 
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recognize it, that is, any extension of unions in mills where they 
do not now exist. : F : 
After that the corporation adopted an aggressive policy. 


In the strike of 1901 the union was weakened ; in 1909 it 
was completely eliminated. When attempts have been 
made to reorganize, the leaders have been consistently 
discharged. Judge Gary is said to have testified at Wash- 
ington that the corporation has never discharged anyone 
for union activity. His memory is unfortunate. Min- 
utes of the executive committee of the corporation for 
July 8, 1901 (published in the Report on Conditions of 
Employment in the Iron and Steel Industry, by the 
United States Bureau of Labor, Senate Document 110; 
Sixty-Second Congress, First Session, Vol. III),show that 
twelve men at the Wellsville plant were discharged for 
“endeavoring to institute a lodge” of the Amalgamated — 
Association. That year the president of the Amalga- 
mated lodge in the Woods mill of the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company was discharged and blacklisted. 
In 1909 men discharged at Vandergrift made affidavit 
that they were told it was because their wives attended 
union meetings. In 1910 a number of men were dis- 
charged at Gary, Ind., for attempting to form labor 
unions. One of them showed me the memorandum which 
the superintendent gave him to carry to the paymaster. 
Written on it were the words, “Discharged on account 
of union agitator.” 

I am mentioning some specific cases that have come 
to my attention in years past. In every steel town of 
America they can cite for you similar cases. Since 1909 
unionism has not been permitted at anv steel corporation 
mill and in most of them there is no collective bargaining 
of any sort. There has even been refusal to receive 
petitions—as in the case of groups of workmen in Mc- 
Keesport and Braddock, who wanted the eight-hour day. 

And these policies of ten years are still the policies of 

the United States Steel Corporation. During my recent 
trip to Pittsburgh, L.-H. Burnett, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Company, told me that com- 
mittees of men might confer over grievances, but that if 
a committee wanted to negotiate with the officials’ over 
wages and hours, it would not be met. He stated that it 
was the policy of the company to discharge union men 
who were active or who were organizing within the 
plant. ; 
Out in the mill towns the strikers told me of being 
discharged for joining the union. In half an hour at 
Homestead I talked with a half dozen men who claimed 
to have been disciplined in that way. I talked with three 
or four at Braddock and with two at Clairton, all of 
whom happened to be in strike headquarters when I 
called. Strikers are not permitted to gather in McKees- 
port, and I talked with no discharged men there, but busi- 
ness and professional men of that city who are opposed to 
the strike told me it had always been the policy of the 
National Tube Company to discharge men who were try- 
ing to organize a union. It was a McKeesport paper that 
remarked, in connection with Judge Gary’s testimony at 
Washington that the United States Steel Corporation 
does not discharge men for joining unions, that Judge 
Gary “ought to know better than to make such a'state- 
ment.” 

There were several men also who testified before the 
Senate committee that they had been discharged for join- 
ing the union. Some of the men who talked with me 
were told plainly that they were being discharged for that 
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reason. ne man working at Tlomestead said he was 
called in by his foreman and asked if he had attended a 
union meeting. When he admitted that he had he was 

told to get his pay. “We want no union here,” the fore- 
man said. In other cases the reason was not given, the 
foreman expressing regret over the discharge and saying. 
“T’m not doing this. It comes from higher up.” 

In every place where strikers were gathered together 
I asked them if they had no means of securing adjust- 
ment of grievances. Invariably they said they had not. 
“If you go to the foreman,” they said, “he tells you ‘if 
you don’t like it you can quit.’ ” 

“Why don’t you appeal to the superintendent?” I 
asked. 

“You'd get fired,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, why didn’t you appoint a committee to go 
to the superintendent, state your case and get justice 
done?” I asked this question at strike headquarters in 
Homestead, Braddock and Clairton, and I asked it of 
strikers from Donora who attended the Senate commit- 
tee hearings. It was a question that got the same response 
every time it was asked—a laugh of such mockery that 
its significance was unmistakable. Then they told me, 
“Just let anybody try it. The committee would be fired.” 

I asked them if such committees had been formed in 
times past and had been discharged. Some said they 
knew of such occurrences; others had never seen it tried ; 
but all were positive as to what the consequences would 
be. 

As to individual protests, the men were equally confi- 
dent that no redress could be secured. A man at Clairton 
told me that on one occasion the foreman ordered his 
gang, who were about to knock off at six, after twelve 
hours work, to remain until ten. The men wanted to go 
home for supper, but the foreman would not permit it. 
They went, nevertheless; and two days later my in- 
formant, who had been the spokesman, was discharged. 


How the Strike Was Called 
THESE incidents throw some light on the question of 
why there is a strike. They throw light also on another 
question that people are asking: Why was the strike 
not postponed in accordance with the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson? To present the evidence bearing on that 
I must go back a bit. 

Last May the National Committee for Organizing Iron 
and Steel Workers held a conference in Pittsburgh. Dele- 
gates were present from newly organized locals in all 
sections of the country. It was an open conference and 
with other newspaper and magazine men I attended it. 
Many of the delegates wanted to call a strike. They were 
being discriminated against, they said. Members were 
being discharged right and left. Something must be done 
at once. The leaders, Fitzpatrick, Foster and the others, 
did their utmost to hold this feeling in check. Reluctantly 
the delegates were convinced and a strike movement was 
averted. It was evident, however, that they could not 
long be held back, and in August a strike vote was taken. 

After the strike vote came Judge Gary’s refusal to 
meet the committee with Fitzpatrick at its head, and after 
that President Wilson’s request that the strike be post- 
poned. Organizer J. G. Brown of the national commit- 
tee explained the matter to the Senate committee in Pitts- 
burgh. The movement had gone too far to stop, he said. 
Local after local, I learned at headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
served notice that they were going on strike September 
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izers reported that if the strike were postponed they i 
would not go back and face the men. It was no longer a 
question of whether there should be a strike or not, but — 
of whether the strike, bound to come anyway, should be an 1 
organized strike with leadership or a disorganized one — 
without leadership. Meanwhile the organizers charge | 
that there was no let up in the activity of the corporation — 
in discharging union men and doing what it could to dis — 
rupt the organization. If there were to be a truce, it 
looked to them like a union truce alone; the steel compa- , 
nies indicating no intention of keeping it. So the strike 
was called on September 22. : 


It has been alleged that the strike is one of foreigners 
alone and that there is some sort of issue between them 
and the Americans. That is certainly not the case in 
Johnstown, Pa., where the Cambria Steel Company plant 
is completely tied up—Americans and foreigners stand- 
ing firm together. It is not true in. Cleveland where 
thousands of skilled Americans have joined the unions. 
nor is it true in Youngstown and Steubenville, O., or in 
Gary or South Chicago. At all of those points Americans 
in large numbers are in the unions and are out on strike. 

In the Pittsburgh mill towns, however, it is apparent 
that the strikers are largely foreign-born and that the 
Americans are at work. Everywhere you encounter irri- - 
tation. “These organizers didn’t appeal to the Amer- 
icans,” you are told; “they just went among the fureign= 
ers.” This is what you are told everywhere by business 
and professional men. — p 

The cleavage between native American stock and for- 
éigners, long a marked feature of life in Pittsburgh mill 


the strikers I found naturalized citizens and native-born — 
citizens, but they were all Hunkies because they or their 
fathers were born in Europe. One young fellow was of 
the third generation in this country. His grandfather 
came from Hungary in 1848, about the time America 
was going wild over Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot. But he is a Hunky. I was especially interested 
when I learned tHat his father also is a steel worker and 
on strike. “Your father must have been working in ’92,” 
I remarked, wondering if he were in the famous Home- 
stead strike of that year. “Working in 92?” he de- 
manded, growing red in the face. “The hell he was! He 
was on strike. Let me tell you scabbing doesn’t run in 
our family.” I hastened to explain that I had no intention 
of accusing his father of being a strike breaker. 

In the Pittsburgh district the Americans are mostly at 
work. Whether this is due to their superior economic 
condition—the best jobs all belong to the Americans— 
or whether it is their distrust of the Hunky or their fear 
of discharge and blacklist, it is difficult to say. It is cer- 
tain that they have had experience with the reprisals that | 
follow organizing campaigns. It is plain also that forces. 
opposed to the strike are makine the most of the trad? | 
tional antagonism between Amgricans and Hunkies. But | 
the foreigners represent two-thirds of the employes in 
most steel mills. In any strike, therefore, a majority of | 
the strikers would probably be foreigners. | 


The Strike Leaders 
THE STATEMENT that the men had no grievances, men- | 
tioned above, is usually made in connection with the 
further charge that Fitzpatrick, Foster and the other. 
[Continued on page 86] : 
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Judge Gary on the Open Shop 


[Excerpts from an address October 24, before 1,500 members of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute in New York. Judge Gary’s position was unanimously endorsed.) ‘ 


“The attention of the members of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute has of late been focussed on the attempts of 
leaders in the American Federation of Labor to unionize the 
iron and steel industry of this country. . 

“The strike, which has been directed by the union labor 
leaders, and was begun, so far as I am informed, without any 
request or authorization from the workmen themselves, has 
been conducted in the usual way. Immediately preceding the 
day fixed for ordering out the men, intimidating letters, large 
numbers of them being anonymous, were sent.to the families 
of the workmen, threatening physical injury to the father or 
husband, damage to or destruction of the home and kidnap- 
ping of the children unless the employe referred to should 
obey the order to strike. A number of the workmen who 
had joined the unions voluntarily accepted the order to strike 
and others remained away from the factories through fear. 

“In many if not most of the mills, the larger number of 
employes continued to work without interruption. At the 
beginning many of the workmen who attempted to continue 
their work, and others who had remained at home through 
fear and attempted to return, were confronted in the public 
streets and elsewhere by strikers or pickets and importuned 
to engage in the strike, and many were assaulted and seri- 
ously injured. After protection was afforded by the police, 
sheriffs and deputies, state constabulary and, in some cases, 
state or national troops, the numbers resuming work in- 
creased appreciably from day to day until in many places 
operations are about normal. Taken as a whole, the situa- 
tion at present is good and steadily improving. 

“Tt will be observed that the strike is not the result of any 
claim by any workmen for higher wages or better treatment 
or for any reason except the desire and effort on the part 
of union labor leaders to unionize the iron and steel indus- 
try. . . . The action taken was ‘for the purpose of uniting 
all these organizations into one mighty drive to organize the 
steel plants of America.’ ; 

“Without discussing for the present the merit or demerit 
of labor unions, it may be observed that union labor leaders 
openly state that they seek to unionize or, as they say, ‘organ- 
ize’ the whole industry of this country. Those who do not 
contract or deal with unions, although they do not combat, 
insist upon absolute freedom to both employer and employe 
in regard to employment and the management of the shops. 
The non-union employers and employes both stand for the 
open shop. The unions argue for the closed shop or, as the 
leaders now insist, ‘the right of collective bargaining through 
labor union leaders.’ 


“Every proposition contended for by the labor unions at. 


the National Industrial Conference at Washington led to 
domination of the shops and of the men by the union leaders. 
Every position taken by the other side centered on the open 
shop. This is the great question confronting the American 
people and, in fact, the world public, for from 80 to 90 per 
cent or more of labor in this country is non-union. It is for 
them and the employers generally and the large class of 
men and women who are not, strictly speaking, employers 
or wage-earners to determine whether or not it is best 
for the whole community to have industry totally organized. 

“Yudging by experience, we believe it is for the best 
interest of employer and employe and the general public 
to have a business conducted on the basis of what we term 
the ‘open shop,’ thus permitting any man to engage in 
any line of employment, or any employer to secure the 
services of any workman on terms agreed upon between 
the two, whether the workman is or is not connected 
with a labor union. The verdict of the people at large 
wees finally decide this question, and the decision will be 
right. 

“I think the fundamental question submitted to the 
otaaaaan for recommendation to industries was the open 
shop. 


“All through the conference when ever the question of 
collective bargaining was discussed, it was apparent that 
the union labor leaders would not support any resolution 
in favor of collective bargaining except on the basis that 
collective bargaining meant bargaining through labor 
unions, ? 

“The unions claim that collective bargaining through 


different forms of shop organization made up of the 
employes tends to limit the extension of unions by increasing 
their numbers. The non-union employes and their employers 
insist that collective bargaining through labor unions means 
that employes are forced to join the unions as otherwise 
they could not be represented. So it is perfectly clear 
that the whole argument returns to the main proposition 
of open or closed shop. cate 

“In the conference there was no objection oftered by 
any one to a form of collective bargaining as between 
employes and employers, provided both were free from out- 
side representation and direction 

“The labor group, so called, was made-up of union 
leaders, leaving unorganized labor without special rep- 
resentation. The same mistake seems to have been made by 
a large portion of the public that was made throughout the 
war, namely, that organized labor really represented work- 
men or wage-earners generally, notwithstanding that, as 
a matter of fact, at least 85 per cent of the total are non-union 
—not members, of any union organization. . 

“IT conceive it to be proper in this family of industrial 
workers consisting of two thousand members of the most im- 
portant basic industry, to claim that we have demonstrated in 
practice we are upon a plane which is higher and better 
than ever before occupied by this industry-in this country; 
that we have been striving to deserve the approval of 
all who are interested in our business and our decisions, 
that we have sought the confidence of our employes, our 
customers, our competitors, our principals who own the 
properties we manage, and the general public. 


“And yet it would be unfortunate if we could not discover 
opportunities for further improvement, if we failed to 
read or to listen to the criticisms of others, if we let pass 
the requests of suggestions of our workmen for changes 
which they believe would be proper concerning their employ- 
ment, if we neglected to give our employes, individually 
or in groups, opportunities to discuss with the managers 
all questions or mutual interest. if we minimize in any 
degree the well-recognized fact that the public good is 
of prime importance and that private interests must be 
subordinated. It is a pleasure to me to know from long 
experience that I am appealing to a sympathetic audience 
in behalf of a continued effort on our part to be more worthy 
of the respect and confidence of every right-thinking person 
who is familiar with our industrial life. 


“Considerable has been said in public of late concerning 
the attempt to spread the doctrine of bolshevism in this 
country. All of us have known for some time that this 
disease is persistent and that there has been some inoculation 
even in this best of countries. Still we deny that there 
is danger of serious trouble. There is only one way to 
treat this disease and that is to stamp it out, to meet it 
boldly wherever it can be found, to expose it and give it 
no chance for development. In this free country, with 
its reasonable laws wisely administered, its golden harvests, 
healthful climate, peace-loving inhabitants who are generous 
in contributions for relief and protection, schools, churches 
and hospitals, there is no room except in the prisons for 
the anarchist, the bolshevist or other individual who seeks 
to substitute the rule of force for the rule of law and 
reason. 
er ae: there are any slinking, desperate. murderous bolshe- 
viki in this country, even in small numbers, I believe the 
Secret Service Department of the government should detect 
and expose them and that the iron hand of justice should 
punish them as they deserve: and as I have faith in this 
country and its institutions, I believe this will be done 
and done promptly. Any one wha doubts the ability 
of the proper authorities to protect the persons and property 
of our people against bolshevism and other similar doc- 
trines fail to appreciate the courage of our citizens and 
the terrible force and strength of subdued calmness wher 
they are surrounded by threatened danger. 


“For ourselves, let us be fair and iust. considerate and 
determined, hopeful and complacent. We shall emerge from 
the waves of unrest which naturally folfow the demoral- 
ization and terrors of war, and as a people will be better 
and stronger than ever.” 
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STATE CONSTABULARY AND LOCAL POLICE OFFICERS ARRESTING STRIKERS NEAR A HOMESTEAD MILL ENTRANCE 
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Closed Towns. : 


Intimidation as It is Practised in the Pitts- ty 
burghSteel District :—theContrastin Ohio ; 


By S. Adele Shaw 


[Miss Shaw spent the first two weeks of the strike in the Pittsburgh district for the Survey, 
and then crossed from Pennsylvania to the steel centers of Ohio, where civil liberties are pre- q 
Al native of Pittsburgh, member of the staff of the . 
Pittsburgh Survey, Miss Shaw brings experience as a social worker and as a journalist to her 
task of interpretation. The first draft of her article was submitted for criticism to public officials, 
Facts were then checked up and incidents carried to their 


served in the midst of the industrial conflict. 


strike leaders and mill executives. 


sources, and her narrative can be depended upon as the findings of a trained. observer —En11or. | 


ARRIVED in Pittsburgh the evening of the third 

day of the steel strike. Through a gate to one side 

of me, as I stood in the Union Station, a line of for- 

eigners perhaps twenty-five in number, Slavs and 
Poles, dressed in their dark “best’’ clothes, with mus- 
taches brushed, their faces shining, passed to the New 
York emigrant train. Each man carried a large new 
leather suitcase, or occasionally the painted tin suitcase— 
a veritable trunk—appeared in the line. And there, not 
quite concealed by its wrapping, was the unmistakable 
portrait which one could picture in its setting over the 
mantle in the boarding-house just left. Men and bag- 
gage were leaving, as every night they leave from that 
station on that same train for New York and the “old 
country.” 

Scarcely had the gate closed on the emigrant workers 
when a guard threw open an entrance gate through which 
marched, erect and brisk, a squad of state constabulary— 
“Cossacks” they are called in the mill towns. Young men 
they were in perfect training—men with great projec- 
tion of jaw developed, it almdst seemed, to hold the black 
leather straps of their helmets firmly in place. 
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It was the following day that I came in closer contact 
with one of these troopers in Braddock, the town where 
the foundation of the Carnegie fortune was laid. I had 
been at labor headquarters and then, before calling on 
the town or mill officials, walked with the local head of the 
Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, 
down the street to see the mill with its protection of walls, 
guns and men. We neither stepped off the sidewalk of the 
main thoroughfare nor stopped as we looked at the mil 
on one side and the homes of workers on the other. We 
made no notes and spoke to no one we passed. Yet as 
we turned the corner, a trooper pushed the nose of his 
horse to my shoulder, dismounted and ordered us to stop. 
He searched the organizer and asked what he was doing 
in the town, The man presented his card. 7) 

“If I catch you loitering here one instant I'll arrest 

” The jaw was unusually long. 


you. 


“And you, too,” 


he snapped, turning to direct his atten- 
tion to me. 


= Sieber ees 


“What are those pamphlets you are distributing ?” He 
took the papers and book I carried. 


' 
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“The Pittsburgh Sun and Chronicle Telegraph,” I re- 
plied. 

| Corporal Smith took from me my book, my personal 
papers, a telegram of instructions from the editor of the 
Survey, the notes I had made on my visits to the towns, 
cards with addresses, etc. He returned my book and 
mounted his horse. 

“When may I have my papers back?” I inquired. 
“That’s my business,” retorted the corporal. 

i 
INTIMIDATION, not riot, is the word to describe the 
situation as I saw it the first week of the strike in the mill 
owns of western Pennsylvania. In addition to Braddock 
if visited Homestead, McKeesport and Duquesne in Alle- 
wheny County. Over each town hung an atmosphere 
heavy with suppression—a suppression personified on the 
surface by the troopers, but which dates back to 92, when 
the Carnegie Company under H. C. Frick broke the back 
of the union—a suppression engineered by the interlock- 
jng machinery of mill, town, county and state. It is this 
fombination that the strikers are up against. It is the 
sore of the present struggle. It explains more than any- 
hing else the demand of the workers to be heard—to be 
¥ree men—free in their towns as well as in their work. 
| Backed by governor, sheriff and mayors, the iron will 
if the steel corporations has been clamped down upon the 
nen at every turn in this, their first effort at self-assertion 
in from ten to thirty years. Two days before the strike 
gvas called, William S. Haddock, sheriff of Allegheny 
founty, issued a proclamation prohibiting the gathering 
bf three or more persons on highways or vacant property, 
ind ordering the dispersing of persons “unlawfully, riot- 
usly and tumultuously” assembled together. This proc- 
famation under the sheriff’s own interpretation prohibited 
ll outdoor meetings, the making of remarks derogatory to 
Hublic officials and the expression of “radical” sentiments. 
s[he interpretation of the words “derogatory” and “rad- 
ical” he left with town officials or his local representative. 
_ Despite this order, strikers have attempted to hold out- 
iloor meetings, basing their action on their constitutional 
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TROOPERS RIDING INTO A CLAIRTON BARBER SHOP 
thousand of them crossed the city line from McKees- 
port into Glassport borough at three in the afternoon. 
Glassport authorities did not protest, but seven of the 
state police and county deputies appeared, dispersed the 
men, and arrested the leaders on charge of riot. The 
toll was four injured. Since that time the sheriff has 
prohibited the holding of any meetings in Glassport, in- 
doors or out. Asked why he had taken such action when 
the Glassport authorities had not objected to the meetings, 
he said that since the mayor of McKeesport had pro- 
hibited meetings it “would not be fair to him if the sheriff 
did not prohibit them in the adjoining borough.” 

In North Clairton, just beyond, strikers were holding a 
meeting the Sunday before the strike in a field where 
local authorities had, previous to the sheriff’s proclama- 
tion, given the men permission to meet. The meeting 
was proceeding peaceably when suddenly seven or eight 
troopers broke it up and took five men under arrest. 
Thirty-six more of the men were arrested a day or two 
following the meeting. The majority were held for “in- 
citing to riot.” Bail was placed at from $1,000 to $2,500 
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WHERE STRIKERS LIVE 
Growing Up in Gold Alley, Homestead (above) 
Used by 35 Gold Alley Families (below) 


and pending the hearings ten days later, the men had to 
put up a total bail of over $43,000. 

In Braddock, both outdoor and indoor meetings had 
been held previous to the sheriff’s proclamation. At the 
first attempt, during the summer, the organizers had been 
arrested to be sure. But at their hearing Squire Holz- 
man said he “refused to do the dirty work of the bur- 
gess.” The men were released. - During the strike, in- 
door meetings continued. So Braddock afforded me not 
only .fresh impressions of a steel town in the midst of 
the strike but also of the sort of strikers’ meetings pro- 
hibited in other boroughs which did not share in even 
Braddock’s restricted measure of industrial liberty. 

Braddock lies on the right bank of the Monongahela 
just below McKeesport and across the river from Home- 
stead. It is the typical steel-mill town, with the works on 
the level by the river, the foreign districts close about, 
the railroad and steel car lines running through the busi- 
ness sections, dividing the industrial district from the resi- 
dences of Americans and officials on the hillside. There 
are the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, the original plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, where Carnegie and 
Schwab got their start; the Carrie furnaces of the same 
company which makes metal for the Homestead works ; 
the American Steel and Wire Company, a subsidiary of 
the corporation, and the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, called by labor organizers “the greatest labor- 
hating concern in America.” 

“No trouble here at all” was the invariable answer from 
town and mill officials when asked how things were go- 
ing. A cold dead calm had descended upon the town. 
The stacks of the mills seemed scarcely breathing, The 
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air was cleared of dust and soot and the blue sk 
shone above. Along the main street a steady strean 
of foreigners passed—not loitering nor in groups—bu q 
walking seemingly in full enjoyment of their right to be ( 
dressed up and look at the shops or partake of the town’s 
amusements, yet on the alert. To many of them it was ‘ 
a new experience. They had christened the first day o i 
the strike “Labor’s Day.” oa { 

Yet police and plain clothes men were everywhere in 
evidence and an occasional trooper passed on his horse. 
Nearer the Edgar Thomson works the state police, who 
earlier in the day patrol the foreign districts, were guard-— 
ing the men who came out. I saw but a handful—per- 
haps twelve—young men and Negroes, with their dinner | 
buckets, their faces smirched with soot. At the entrance 
to the works the mill police stood on watch on the porch 
of the guard house, guns at their feet. Deputies and 
plain clothes men stood by. Troopers patrolled up and_ 
down before the high concrete wall with its iron gates— 
a wall which gives the mill the appearance of a medieval 
town. Behind the wall the mill officials and the majority 
of the workers—many of them Negroes—worked, slept 
and ate. Where the railroad tracks enter the mill, two 
small wooden guard houses had been erectad. The front 
walls were of wood below and corrugated iron above. 
Between the two materials there was an open space per-— 
haps two feet wide, through which the deputies could 
be seen. In these shacks on either side of the tracks the 


_ strikers believed machine guns were set for action. Below 


the tracks, the street opposite the mill and thos2 leading 
out from it were lined with workingmen’s houses. Chil- 
dren played on the filthy bricks and in the dirt by the 
curb. of 

In the evening I went to a meeting of strikers. All was 
quiet as I made my way toward the river. Down a poorly 
lighted street, so dark I could scarcely see the curb, T 
found the men standing, filling the vacant lot before the 
door of the hall which was packed, and on the sidewalks” 
and street, but not blocking either. There was neither 
noise nor excitement. “Mother Jones goin’ to speak.” 
“Come on, lady.”” And the men held up their arms to_ 
open a passage for me. The hall was jammed. Sweat 
stood on every forehead. ¥ 

The first speaker was J. G. Brown of the Pittsburgh 
strike committee. I had heard him the summer before in 
the mill towns telling the men what the eight-hour day 
would mean for them and their families, urging them to. 
take out their papers and become citizens, and never 
failing to impress upon them the necessity of obeying 
the laws of the town, state and the country. Then came 
the deep clear voice of a woman, filling every corner of 
the hall. I stood on tiptoe and saw the grey hair of 
Mother Jones, the woman agitator of the mining districts 
of Colorado and West Virginia, who with the rough 
speech and ready invective of the old-time labor spell-_ 
binder, has exerted a powerful influence over the striking” 
steel workers. At her first words there was complen™ | 
silence. Though practically all were foreigners, not a 
man in the hall appeared to miss a word. “We're going 
ce a i “a a fight here, boys,” she said and went on: 

e are to find out 1 

uel Sane Hee beones Caer acane Cnet fy 
from him. We can scare and starve and lick the whole gang 
when we get ready. Seat The eyes of the world are on us today. 
They want to see if America can make the fight... . . Our boys 
went over there. You were told to ciean up the Kaiser. Well, 


ate it. And now we're going to clean up the damned Kaisers 
ome. . . They sit up and smoke seventy-five cent cigars 
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jnd have a lackey bring them champagne. They have stomachs 
wo miles long and two miles wide and we fill them. . . . Remem- 
"er when all was dark in Europe and Columbus said, “I see a new 
ind,” they laughed. But the Queen of Spain sold her jewels and 
jolumbus went to it... . . He died in poverty, but he gave us this 
Jation and you and I aren’t going to let Gary take it from us. 
|. . If he wants fourteen hours he can go in and work it him- 
lf. . . . We don’t want guns. We want to destroy guns. We 
vant honest men to keep the peace.’ We want music and play- 
trounds and the things to make life worth while. . . . Now, you 
tellows go on out. I want to talk to the other boys. 


II. 

WHAT the sheriff’s proclamation did in balking outdoor 
ueetings throughout the county, local officials in other 
hill towns did for just such indoor meetings as this at 
yraddock. In Pittsburgh itself Mayor Babcock prohib- 
ed the holding of meetings “within the strike zones,” 
jniting them to the Labor Temple in the center of the 
ity (Pittsburgh car fare is 10 cents straight or seven 


sad a half cents with tickets) and to one hall on the north 
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CROSSING THE STATE LINE 
7,000 Strikers, Denicd the Right to Meet in Pennsylvania, Marching into Ohio to Hold Their First Meeting, 
September 22 


side. Pittsburgh council refused the petition of 100,000 
organized workers of the district, made through their 
attorney, to hold a public hearing on the action of public 
officials during the strike. 

The crux of the situation in the mill communities lies 
in the fact that under the Pennsylvania law the mayors 
of the towns and the burgesses of the boroughs, though 
not exactly judges and executioners, are close to it. They 
are both magistrates and heads of the local government. 

James S. Crawford, mayor of Duquesne, effectively 
blocked the holding of labor meetings, both before and 
during the strike, outdoors and in; blocked even the open- 
ing of headquarters by the organizers. During the second 
week, Judge Richard A. Kennedy of the Allegheny county 
court handed down an opinion sustaining his action in 
fining two organizers, Foster and Beaghen, $100 each 


for attempting on September 7 to hold a meeting in a 
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READING BULLETINS BEFORE BRADDOCK STRIKE HEADCUARTERS 
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vacant lot without a permit. The men had previously ap- 
plied for a permit and been denied by Crawford. The 
owner of the lot had given permission to hold the meet- 
ing. When the men appeared however, “no trespassing” 
signs had been put up. The lot had in the meantime 
been acquired by the Carnegie Land (Company. In mak- 
ing the decision the judge held that although the right 
of free speech is sacred, deserving protection, there are 
cases in which this right must yield to the safety of citi- 
zens, their homes and their property. He conceded that 
the object of the meeting, to increase the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor, was lawful, but said 
there were times and circumstances, which might cause 
such a meeting to terminate in action which could not be 
foreseen and which might be disastrous. He held that 
the mayor was justified by the fact that he was respon- 
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S 
‘The end of the steel strilce is in sight. Failure was written across it before it was a day old. 
American workers who understood the radical element that is »veking to operate under the elouk 
of organized Jabor gre ‘now back. Few of them ever left their work—only a few 
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American Liberty in this great struggle and have 
short of 100% Americanism can hope to win out in 
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PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPERS CARRIED THIS AND SIMILAR FULL 
PAGE “ADS” FOR TEN DAYS DURING THE STRIKE 
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sible for the preservation of peace and order, although 
the attempt to meet was two weeks before the strike was 
called and no trouble had occurred in the city. Forty 
workers present at the meeting were arrested and fined 
from $10 to $25 each. Since the meeting organizers have 
been unable to lease any vacant lot or any vacant room 
for headquarters in the town. Their inference is that the 
Steel Corporation, has directly or indirectly leased all 
such holdings. 

It was Mayor Crawford who in denying a permit to the 
organizers said, “Jesus Christ himself couldn’t hold a 
meeting in Duquesne.” And it was to this same town that 
the Committee on Public Information of the federal gov- 
ernment, while conducting an Americanization campaign 
last February, sent a Russian speaker to talk to the people 
on the life of Abraham Lincoln. At eight o’clock, when 
on the platform, the speaker was arrested by the local 
authorities and jailed for three days. Jt was there, too, 
that Mayor Crawford, in convicting J. L. Beaghen, one 


of the organizers arrested for attempting to hold the i 
meeting referred to above, said publicly, If I had mys 
the penitentiary for 99, years A | 
out you’d be sent back for 99 years 


“more.” / 


‘eign speakers were used. ¥ 
all the meetings was the gathering of literally hundreds — 
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way you would be sent to 
and when you got 


Mayor Crawford is president of the 
Bank of Duquesne. 


Keesport Tin Plate Company. (ap a 
It is to such disinterested hands that Sheriff Haddock’s — 
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proclamation and Judge Kennedy’s opinion turn over they 
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broad provisions of civil rights in the American consti-_ 
tution. It is to such hands as those of Mayor George H.— 
Lysle, of McKeesport, whose activity began back in April, — 
1918, when the local labor people attempted to organize x 
the iron and steel workers. [See the Survey for Janu-— 
ary 4.] This was before the St. Paul convention at which — 
the American Federation of Labor set going its present , 
movement for organizing the steel industry. The initi-— 
ative was taken by the Central Labor Council of McKees-_ 
port. They rented Ross Hall and placed cards announc- — 
ing the meetings in saloons and other places. The mayor 
ordered the cards removed and notified the meeting that — 
it could not proceed. The men then moved down to the— 
Labor Temple, headquarters for the labor council. There — 


the superintendent of the Portvue tin mill (McKeesport 2 


Tin Plate Company, an independent concern), com- 


monly spoken of among residents of the town as the | 
“gold mine” because of the wealth it has produced, — 
barred the door and a scuffle ensued resulting in the ar- — 


rest of several of the men. 


The next move was when the Committee for Organ- _ 


izing Iron and Steel Workers attempted to secure a per- 


mit for a meeting in the city last spring. They were re- 
fused. Charles H. Howe, president of the central labor ~ 


body and a member of the town council, tried to put — 
a resolution through council calling for permits to be~ 
issued to the organizers. His resolution was not even 
seconded. 


First National — 
His brother is president of the Mc- — 
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The mill police then appeared on the streets and in j 


saloons, watching the men who were active. The organ- — 
izers held several street meetings without a permit and 


finally last July were granted a permit for a hall provided 


the meetings were held under the auspices of the local 


Central Labor Council and that no foreign speakers — . 


were used. The organizers would not go on record in 
regard to foreign speakers. Meetings were held. For- 
The outsanding feature of 


of mill bosses before the doors to intimidate the men and 
check them off. I was present at the first meeting ‘when 
250 superintendents and foremen stood for three hours 
cutside the hall. After one such meeting 114 men were 


discharged in one day. From the records at labor head-  ~ 


quarters it is estimated that over a thousand men were 
paid off in a few weeks. 


Late in August the mayor again placed the ban on all a 


labor meetings. He took no action, however, in regard 


to the congregating of officials on the streets before the | 


halls. Tuesday evening after Labor Day the men tried 
to hold a meeting without a permit. The police inter- 


fered and arrested the organizers. They were released | 


on forfeit but the crowd of laborers went down to the 
Tube mill and called a miniature strike. 


of the strikers were injured. 
foreigners'and many of them were aliens. 


Trouble re- ~ 
sulted. One manager was struck on the head and some — 
The men were chiefly / 
The report 7 
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ywas circulated that quite a few of them were armed. 
sheriff Haddock of Allegheny county, who had been 
ralled to the scene, told me the men were not armed. 
‘Nevertheless, from that time on public sentiment was 
more than ever against the men. 

] In addition to bringing in the state police, Mayor 
iLysle deputized 3,500 men. The climax came however 
when, during the third strike week, he closed labor head- 
quarters which had been used as a meeting place for the 
{Central Labor Council and, local trade unions for nearly 
thirty years. It was also the strike headquarters. The 
mayor stated through the press that he closed the rooms 
Hecause thirty-four men had congregated. there, contrary 
io his proclamation. The thirty-four men had previously 
}een arrested or had suffered injury at the hands of the 
state constabulary and were stating their cases to a Pitts- 
burgh attorney. The mayor later granted special per- 
/nission to the carpenters’, bricklayers’ and other “regu- 
far” unions to continue the holding of “business” meet- 
{ngs in the building. 

) Over in Homestead where meetings have been held 
luring the strike the struggle was a free speech fight 
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J. D. BROWN, ORGANIZER, SPEAKING AT CLAIRTON, JUST BEFORE HIS ARREST. NOTE THE ORDERLINESS OF THE 
MEETING 
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from the beginning. There no labor meetings had been 
held for twenty-six years—not since the memorable 
strike. When organizers went into the town last spring 
they were denied permits to meet in halls. One had 
been rented and paid for. The check was returned, the 
owner making an excuse for the hall’s not being avail- 
able. The organizers then held two street meetings un- 
disturbed. At the third they were arrested, charged with 
violating a borough ordinance regulating traffic, and 
found guilty by the burgess. The case was carried to a 
higher court, and during the second week of the strike 
the burgess was sustained by Judge Kennedy. 

While the case was pending, verbal permission was 
granted to hold hall meetings on condition that no foreign 
speakers be used. Here, too, the organizers refused to 
go on record on that point. One night there were speeches 
in foreign languages and after that the permit was 
refused. 

An organizer for the Amalgamated Association then 
went in and requested a permjt. He also would not agree 
to eliminate foreign speakers and was refused a permit. 
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He then had a writ of mandamus served on the burgess 
to compel him to issue one. At the hearing before Judge 
Swearingen in the county court, the burgess protested 
he had no legal authority to issue a permit for a hall 
meeting, and thereby admitted he had no authority to 
deny one. 
izers. The case was dropped and they held indoor meet- 
ings thereafter without permits. 

Maguire, the burgess, practices law in Pittsburgh. He 
worked in the mill when a young man and was formerly 
opposed to the methods of the Steel Corporation. He 
is commonly credited with having been proprietor of a 
newspaper run for a short time in the borough, which 
frequently attacked the corporation. Since obtaining 
office two years ago, however, his opposition has entirely 
disappeared. 

The president of the borough council, “Dick” Moon, 
who acts as burgess in the absence of Maguire, is chief 
of the mechanical department in the Carnegie mill. He 
refused to act in the matter of granting permits for 
meetings previous to the time the matter was carried to 
the county courts. At that time he told me it was “too big 
a matter for him to act upon in the absence of the bur- 
«gess.” Moon, a Scotchman, was one of the strikers in 
92. - Burgess Lincoln of Munhall borough, where the 
Homestead works is located, is also a superintendent 
in the mill. Sheriff Haddock’s brother is a mill official 
at Farrell. 

III 


Tuis interlocking of mill and town officials explains 


This was the admission sought by the organ- 


not only the ease with which normal civil fens have 
been shelved, but the ease with which, under the guise] 
of law enforcement, deputies and troopers get away wit 
reckless action in the streets and alleys, and with which 
the petty courts turn trumped-up grounds for the arrest 
of labor organizers and strikers into denials of justice. 
In Allegheny county Sheriff Haddock had, according 4 
to his own statement on October first, deputized 300 men_ 
for service under control of his central office and 5,000” 
mill deputies. Newspapers placed the figure early in the 
strike at 10,000. The mill police who in ordinary times 
are sworn in under the state provision for coal and iron 
police for duty, in the mills only, are, since the strike, | 
sworn in by the’ sheriff at the request of the companies. — 
They have power to act anywhere in the county. They. 
are under the direction of the mill authorities. Compa-_ 
nies are required to file a bond of $2,000 for each man so_ 
deputized and are responsible for his actions. 
It is the state constabulary, however, who have set the 
pace for the work of intimidation in the mill towns of 
Allegheny county. Responsibility for calling them in is 
difficult to fix. Since last February squads had been 
stationed at Dravosburg within easy reach of the steel — 
towns; and the Saturday before the strike patrols were — 
brought down into them. The sheriff denies that he 
called on the state for the troopers. The burgess of 
Braddock and the chiefs of police in Homestead and — 
Munhall professed ignorance of the responsibility for 
their coming. 
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(Continued on page 87) 


FOSTER, MOTHER JONES, AND OTHER LEADING A. F. OF L. SPEAKERS IN THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


Left to right: Rear—Norrington and Hardison; 


Front—W hite; 


H. P. Brogan, Clairton; William Z. Foster, 


Secretary of the National Comnuttee for Organiz sing Iron and Steel Workers; Mother Jones of the United 


Mine Workers; J. G. Brown, President. of the Shingle Workers of America; 


W. R. Reilly, Homestead. 


Every member of this group has been arrested anywhere from onc to eight times during the past summer in 


the Pittsburgh district. 


N so critical a time as this it behooves one who 
would be just to those on both sides of the indus- 
trial cleavage and most of all loyal to the public, 
that third and greatest party to every such 
#) dispute, to take his impressions of such a crucial situation 
jas that at Gary directly from those most representative 
of all interests at stake. Interviews were therefore 
} secured with the mayor, authoritative representatives of 
the steel company and of the unions of its striking 
¥ employes, and with the colonel commanding the United 
‘States military forces now in control of the city. 
_ The mayor of Gary’s 80,000 people has not been 
j superseded by the commandant, nor the city government 
by the military authorities. Civilian officials continue 
ito function under the very general supervision of, and 
‘supplemented by, the army staff stationed here by Gen. 
‘Leonard Wood and its force of 1,200 or 1,500 men. 
1 They are here on requisition of the mayor and governor. 
} Both forms of government have their headquarters at 
ithe city hall and cooperate closely and harmoniously. 
|The police and the soldiers have their duties assigned 
independently, but at many points to the same intent. 
) For instance, they guard the approaches to the mills, 
the police to allow only those bearing passes to go through 
their lines and the soldiers to patrol the points of possible 
‘conflict or disorder in lorries, in which they rapidly make 
itheir rounds. Police power both civil and military is 
jalert in running down private liquor stills, which are 
) prohibited both by the state and national laws. Vice 
/ resorts and vicious characters rarely escape the vigilance 
Hand quick action of both forces. Military prisoners under 
guard are detailed to supplement the city’s street cleaners. 
Mayor W. F. Hodges-impresses one as a man among 
men, affable and equable, and intending to be fair to 
the whole divided citizenship. His enthusiasm for the 
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VOTING ALLEGIANCE TO THE STRIKE 


15,000 Union Members in Mass Meeting, Brookside Park Stadium, Cleveland, September 14, the Day Before 
the Strike 


At Gary 


Some Impressions and Interviews 


By Graham Taylor 


WARDEN, CHICAGO COMMONS 


newly acquired park area, including a mile or more of 
the lake shore and 220 acres of Indiana sand dunes, is 
a harbinger of better times for Gary when its citizens 
settle down and pull together once more for the progress 
of the town and the happiness of its people. The fact 
that the Steel Corporation, which all these years has 
preoccupied twelve unbroken miles of lake shore directly 
in front of the city, donated 116 of these park acres, is a 
brighter omen of better relationships. This cooperation 
of the company with the city’s interest, and other contacts 
of the mayor with its officials, have given occasion for 
criticizing him for leaning towards the company’s side 
in this controversy. He was outspoken, however, in 
defending the right and justice of collective bargaining 
and in exonerating the responsible union officials from 
complicity with destructive radicalism. 


U. S. Military in Command 
Coronet Mapes did so likewise with equal emphasis, 
declaring the “reds” to be outside the unions entirely, 
or not identified with their officials and headquarters. 
Until recently the radicals centered at the rooms of the 
German Socialist organization, where the German 
imperial flag was the most conspicious emblem found on 
the premises. Now the ‘“‘red” headquarters, so called, 
is on the south side of the city in the midst of a foreign 
section. Their leaders are said to be older men, scarcely 
any young men being found among them, The colonel’s 
desk held placards in pictures and print, in English and 
other languages, more or less sensationally radical in 
their appeal to prejudice and passion. In dealing with 
citizens and with his men, with labor leaders and strikers, 
with union pickets and radical suspects, Colonel Mapes 
seems very straightforward and considerate, with a 
saving sense of humor and withal very human. His 
glee over running down a whiskey still by having his men 
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follow a bottle secretly deposited on the highway in order 
to be filled was fairly infectious. His indignation and ac- 
tions against the man charged by a young girl with having 
imported her into Gary for immoral purposes were 
most wholesome. 

The headquarters of the steel workers’ union is on the 
main street of the city and on the floor immediately above 
the sheriff’s office and one of the courtrooms. It includes 

a suite of rooms for office and assembly purposes. 
Conspiciously hung.on the wall of one of them was a 
placard containing the full text of the constitution of the 
United States. News bulletins from the strike zones 
were also posted. On a blackboard reserved for “an- 
nouncements” appeared the latest one — Engineers 
Ordered Out. There were only about fifty men in and 
about headquarters. (Few of them are on the streets. 
Open air meetings of all kinds are prohibited. Crowds 
are dispersed. All indoor assemblies are allowed. One 
big outdoor meeting, under union control, was risked re- 
cently and called for no interference.) The central figure 


among the men was F. H. Dietrich, the manly, frank and’ 


conservative local union official in charge of the strike 
situation at Gary. He claimed that of the 18,000 steel 
workers not over 25 per cent are now at work. He in- 
sisted that the long shift of twenty-four hours when the 
day and night shifts change was still required of rollers, 
heaters and some machinists. This claim was verified 
by strikers from these groups. They said the eight-hour 
day is desired not only as “basic,” but as the maximum 
period of work. While it was admitted that some men 
wanted to work longer to increase their wages by getting 
“time and a half for overtime,” most of the men were 
said to prefer shorter hours at fair wages even though 
they made less money. But the complaint of hardship 
and injustice was made in behalf of common labor. 
On the Picket Line 

MEN on the picket line and on the streets talked freely, 
unexcitedly and confidently to the same purport. The 
recent assurance that the American Federation of Labor 
and some of its strong constituent unions had guaranteed 
what was termed “practically unlimited financial sup- 
port” evidently inspired the strikers with new hope and 
courage to hold out until they win, as most of them still 
sincerely expected to do. 

On the contrary the company’s claim that new men and 
old are coming to work in steadily growing numbers, the 
signs of increased activity at the mills, and the public im- 
pression of the situation agreed in asserting that the strike 
was waning. The facts were not readily ascertained, as 
no outsiders are “passed” to the mills. Between 6:30 
and 7 o’clock in one morning only about five hundred 
men were counted entering the mills through one of the 
main approaches, and some of these were said to be going 
in for their back pay and Liberty bonds. That morning 
a picket counted and listed only 172 union men returning 
to work. A newsboy just outside the picket line said he 
now sold only three hundred papers when he used to 
sell twelve hundred daily. Only about half of the smoke- 
stacks were seen by us to emit smoke. 

Of the radicals, or the “reds” as they are universally 
called, it is hard to judge. All others besides themselves 
disclaim personal or official connection with them. While 
many of their leaders and followers are of foreign birth 
and language, as are nearly all of those arrested so far, 
yet it seems hardly fair to credit quite all the peaceable 
and law-abiding strikers as “Americans” and all the law- 
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less and violent element as “foreigners,” especially in 
view of the fact of the great preponderance of the foreign 
elements among the whole body of workers in the employ 


of the steel industry. Certainly this indiscriminate dis-/ 


credit is not conducive to Americanization. Undoubt 
edly many, especially among the illiterate or non-English 
speaking foreign workmen, 
ae Ho cnille Fe soon to be “taken over” by the work- 
ers. One of them, when arrested for beating up a strike- 
breaker, admitted that he did not want to stop work, yet 
when called out said he would not go back because when 
the workers took over the mills he would get less of a 
share in their ownership. On the other hand, a Republican 
alderman, formerly a steel worker, now a storekeeper 
but recognized as an advocate and supporter of the strike, 
when asked while under arrest whether he would quit 
agitating if he were discharged, replied: “If I am dis- 
satished with the government, it is my fault. My vote 
must improve it. I do not believe in violence; the only 
way to get ideas in men’s heads is by education. We do 
not need bolshevism in this country. We can change our 
law as soon as we are educated enough.” . 

Before two hundred delegates from the Chicago Dis- 
trict Council for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers. 
the secretary summed up the arguments for the resolu- 
tion “denouncing all reds and all connection with radicals” 
by saving: ‘‘There has been some red propaganda going 
on. Red papers, handbills and notices have been found in 
barns and secluded corners in great numbers. We want 
it known that the union has nothing to do with this. The 
I. W. W. has even denounced this program and has moved 
their organization from two of the cities.” 

The Steel Company’s Stand 
From “authoritative sources” it was learned that the 
steel company insists that the agitation for the strike at 
Gary was initiated by the radical influences there, with 
violent speech which was not repudiated by the union 
officials recognized to be conservative. The majority of 
workers, it was claimed, desired to earn more than they 
could in an eight-hour day and favored it only to increase 
their wages by working overtime at higher rates of pay. 
A gang of men working for the subsidiary land company 
once struck to secure twelve hours’ work instead of 
eight. The twenty-four hour shift was admitted to be 
required in some steel plants and was said to have been 
discontinued in others for three or four years. Collective 
bargaining was favored in one plant at Indiana Harbor 


by an organization of the workers limited to the employes. 


of the plant. With apparent sincerity of conviction, the 
present policy of the steel company to decline all deal- 
ings with trade unions and their officials outside the 
ranks of their own employes was defended as a public 
defense against radicalism, notwithstanding the equally 
sincere conviction of many other business men and public- 
spirited citizens that this stand against dealing with regu- 
larly organized labor and against collective bargaining 
recruits the ranks of radicals and intensifies their radical- 
ism. The radicals themselves believe the failure of this 
strike will do this. And the conservative men in the 
leadership and in the rank and file of organized labor 
seem to confirm this claim by their fear of the weakening 
of their influence and the possible overthrow of. their 
supremacy. 

Such are the facts impartially sought, personally ob- 
served and truthfully reported. : 
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How the Steel Strike Was Organized 
An Exhibit of the New Labor Technique 
By David J. Saposs 


[Mr. Saposs is industrial investigator for the Division of Industrial and Economic Amalga- 


mation, Carnegie Americanization Study. 


He was earlier associated with Professor Commons 


and others in preparing a joint volume on the History of Labor in the United States, was a mem- ; 
ber of the field staff of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations and later economic 
expert of the New York Department of Labor for which he investigated accident prevention and 


industrial service work.—EDITOoR. | 


he steel strike brings to light new developments 
in the labor movement with which even close 
followers are but faintly familiar. The American 
Federation of Labor has been undergoing a quiet 
but distinct transformation within recent vears. It is 
still a very loose federation of 111 national and inter- 
national (the labor organizations having members in 
Canada call themselves international) trade unions. 
'- These affiliate with it to protect whatever interests they 
_havein common. Butthe American Federation of Labor 
has no mandatory power over any of its constituent 
The most it can do is to expel them ifthey refuse 
) to abide by itsdecisions. Eachnational orinternational 
_ union is an autonomous body with absolute and final 
control over its own problems. This means that with 
_ respect to strikes the American Federation of Labor has 
# no power whatever. The usual practice under the princi- 
~ ple of trade autonomy is for each craft to conduct its 
/ own organizing campaigns and its own strikes. Other 
§ labor organizations may render financial aid, but are 
_ not expected to join in an organizing campaign or a 
) strike.Each national or international union is virtually 
| a law unto itself, and generally self-sufficient. 
The coming together of twenty-four national and in- 
| ternational trade unions to carry on a joint organizing 
> campaign in the steel industry is, therefore, unprecedent- 
} ed in the annals of the American labor movement. The 
_ building trades unions, to be sure, formed an alliance 
some years ago, partly to eliminate the numerous strikes 
= caused by jurisdictional controversies between unions 
_ over undefined portions of work, and partly to regulate 
) the use of the sympathetic strike in aid ofany one organ- 
Similarly the four railroad brotherhoods some- 
i time since inaugurated the so-called concerted wage 
movements, whereby the wages and working conditions 
of their members are negotiated at the same time, in- 
stead of presenting individual demands separately and 
at different dates. 

But these were actions of highly skilled workers al- 
_ ready marshalled into powerful individual craft unions. 
Within recent years, however, unorganized, unskilled, 
and semi-skilled workers in the factory trades have heen 
organized through the joint effort of a number of labor 
organizations. Coupled with this is the agreement to 
carry on joint negotiations, and to strike as a unit if 
amicable adjustment is not attainable. This is a new 
departure for unions affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

The change in this mode of procedure was brought 
about by the rapid concentration in industry and ‘the 
introduction of processes not needing highly skilled 
workers. At present, a single firm, owning and opera- 
ting a chain of plants throughout the country, employs 
tvorkers coming under the jurisdiction of a dozen, or, 

as in the steel industry, two dozen different unions. 


. them. 


Naturally this corporation development presented diffi- 
cult problems for the various craft unions. One craft 
union found itself helpless in attempting to organize the 
workers of its craft. The electricians’ union, for ex- 
ample, found it hard to get men of their craft employed 


in a congregate industry to join when other workers in 
‘the same industry were not members of their respective 
craft organizations. Even if they succeeded in organ- 
izing their own craft and called a strike they soon found 
themselves replaced by other workers. Labor ‘saving 
devices and division of labor makes it possible to replace . 
the strikers in Short time. With few exceptions, work- 
ers are no longer skilled mechanics. The electrical work 
has been divided into a number of branches so that im- 
migrants with a smattering of English are now doing 
electrical work under the guidance of a highly skilled 
mechanic. This is true of the other groups — the black- 
smiths, stationary engineers, and so on. Under such 
conditions a strike by an individual craft, without con- 
sulting the other workers, or without these being mem- 
bers of labor unions, has often meant only a replace- 
ment of the strikers by others trained in a few days to 
perform the particular work. 

Trade unions have also learned that it is useless to 
call a strike against one plant of a firm operating a 
chain of plants. If one plant is shut down by a strike 
orders can be transferred to the other plants and filled 
there. In earlier years, it was customary for trade 
unions to concentrate on one plant at a time in building 
up the union. This was effective and practicable as long 
as a firm owned only one plant. Now, a strike can only 
be effective by closing down all the plants belonging to 
a firm, 


The result has been that the so-called trustified in- 
dustries have remained unorganized. Students of labor 
have questioned if they would ever be organized by the 
old methods. The radicals outside and within the 
American Federation of Labor have pointed to these in- 
dustries as proof that the A. F. of L. philosophy of 
trade autonomy is antiquated -- has outlived its use- 
fulness. 


But new conditions led to new methods of coping 
with them. Some years ago several labor leaders of the 
North-West conceived the idea of bringing together the 
various craft unions who claimed Tanedieor over 
workers in the railway shops of the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern Railways, for a concerted organ- 
izing campaign. Their efforts were rewarded with such 
success, that they decided to present their demands 
jointly imgteadl of following the old custom of each craft 
union presenting its demands separately. Afteratussle, 
the managements of the two railroads settled with 
Here then was a new model in the labor move- 
ment that accomplished the seemingly impossible by 
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forcing two large railway systems to come to terms 
with itsshopemployes. Naturally it wascopied on other 
railway systems, and we are now familiar with the 
system federation of railway shop workers. (The shop 
workers must not be confused with the Brotherhoods 


-who include the highly skilled workers in the operat- 


ing end.) The next step was to bring the various system 


federations together into a railway employes depart- 


ment,and the new model was complete. Thestrength of 
this form of organization is fresh in the minds of the pub- 
lic, as it required the appeal of the President of the 
United States to keep the shop men from tying up the 
railroads of the country last summer. A strike of over 
a week crippled transportation in New England and 


other sections. ys ; 
The metal trades have also a department in the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor and have pursued this policy 
with cumulative results. 

The difference between the old and new form im the 
railway shops is this: Formerly each national or inter- 


national craft union had absolute control over its own’ 


members, and bargained separately with the employers. 
Under the new model the individual craft organizations 
still retain control, for disciplinary and financial pur- 
poses, of their own members, but for bargaining purposes 
or carrying on business negotiations with theemployers 
they no longer act alone. Now a supef-structure of all 
the unions having members in the industry is formed -- 
a system federation, and railway employes department 
of the railway shop workers -- enabling them to face 
the employers jointly, and in case of a strike} to attempt 
to tie up not a department, or plant, but all the rail- 
way shops if an amicable adjustment is not reached. 

Of the producing industries in which foreign workers 
predominate, the packing industry wasthe first to which 
the new model was applied. Since 1904 the teamsters 
union had been the only one receiving recognition in the 
Chicago stock yards. All the other workers were un- 
organized. In 1917, the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
a subsidiary body of the American Federation of Labor, 
undertook to initiate a concerted organizing campaign 
in the packing industry. Twelve international and 


national craft unions were brought together and joined 


in inaugurating an enthusiastic organizing campaign. 
Because of the large proportion of immigrant and Negro 
workers—practically all of them unacquainted with 
labor organizations and their methods—the task was 
naturally more difficult thanin the railway shops; but by 
the use of foreign language literature, foreign language 
and Negro organizers, a large enough membership was 


enlisted to make it necessary for the secretary of war to 


require the packers to arbitrate with the workers in 
order to avert crippling the industry while the war was 
on. United States Circuit Judge Samuel Alschuler, who 
was chosen as arbitrator, has since rendered two awards 
granting substantial wage increases, as well as an eight 
hour day and better working conditions. At present 
the packing industry is strongly organized. 

William Z. Foster, now secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for Organizing the Iron and Steel Industry, con- 
ceived the idea of organizing the packing industry, and 
was the secretary of that campaign. He isaself-educat- 
ed man, barely in the prime of life. Although born in 
Massachusetts, his activity in the labor movement. had 
been confined to the far and mid-West. He hadtraveled 
and studied labor conditions abroad, and had ‘‘knocked”’ 
around considerably in this country. He is a natural 
born student, modest, retiring, with a practical grasp 
of labor theories and tactics. At one time he was a 
member of the I. W. W., but abandoned that organi- 


zation because he came to view it as too sectarian and 
impractical. 


He considers that its denial of membership to non- 


revolutionary -workers narrows its function to propa- 


ganda purposes only. An organization, he now holds, 
that aims to better the economic conditions of workers 
should jnclude all bona fide wage workers regardless of 


their religious, political and social beliefs. Onthe whole, 


this is the attitude of the A.F. of L. Furthermore he is | 


out of sympathy with the lax methods of the I. W. W. 
It’s discouragement of the accumulation of large strike 


funds and its inability to discipline the rank and file has, _ 


regardless of its theories, kept it from becoming a stable 
labor organization. The A. F. of L. on the other hand, 
has these qualities and is therefore able to serve the 
workers, Neither is Foster in sympathy with the one 
big union idea which would scramble together the 
workers of the various crafts and industries into a half 
dozen, departments, such as a transportation depart- 
ment, ainusement/trades department, etc. This he re- 


gards as artificial and visionary. He has identified him- ~ F 


self with the structural organizing methods used in the 
packing and steel industries. 

Upon leaving the I. W. W. he joined the union of his 
craft, namely, the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 
Because of his intelligence and organizing ability he was 
soon made a national organizer.It was in the course of 
work as an employe in the Stock Yards that the idea of 
carrying on a concerted organizing campaign in the 
packing industry occurred to him. He took it to John 


Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago .Federation. of . 


Labor, who immediately recognized its possibilities and 
undertook to secure its endorsement by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and the international unions affect- 
ed. Fitzpatrick has been president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor for over fifteen years and has an en- 
viable record as a capable leader and honest champion 
of labor. He is a burly Irishman with the faculty of 
‘putting things across.”’ He is regarded as a liberal or 
progressive labor leader in that he favors independent 
labor political action with its concomitant progressive 
legislative and political demands., Last spring he was 
candidate for mayor on:the. new: Chicago _Labor Party 
ticket and has been instrumental in calling a conference 
in Chicago this fall for the formation of a national labor 
party.In contrast, the leaders in control of the American 
Federation of Labor have consistently frowned upon 
independent labor political action. Atitslast convention, 
many of the planks of the independent labor parties 
were refused endorsement when presented in resolution 
form.Among these were demands for amnesty for polit- 
ical prisoners and for lifting the Russian blockade. 
Foster and Fitzpatrick are now again associated as 
secretary and chairman respectively of the National 
Committee for organizing the iron and steel industry. 
i Inspired by the success of the campaign in the packing 
industry, the Chicago Federation of Labor sent Foster 
as its delegate to the 1918 St. Paul convention of the 


‘American Federation of Labor with instructions to in- 


troduce a resolution calling upon the various inter- 
national and national unions claiming jurisdiction over 
workers in the iron and steel industry to join in a con- 
certed campaign to organize them. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted with the result that twenty-four 
internationals volunteered to associate. Samuel Gom- 
pers was chosen chairman, and William Z. Foster, secre- 
tary, of the committee entrusted with this campaign. 
Because Gompers was called upon to serve various labor 
missions that necessitated his spending considerable time 
abroad, he was unable to give his personal attention to 
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se@campaign. John Fitzpatrick was designated acting 
‘airman, and at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
itional Committee, Gompers resigned the chairmanship. 
ee pettick was then made permanent chairman. 


serything American because of the impositions practis- 
i “upon them by labor and other fakers. On the whole, 
jough, the immigrant has joined more readily than the 
Btive. The former feels himself helpless unless he is as- 
ciated with others. He feels the need ofleadership and 
pert guidance. At home he has been accustomed to 
wirform difficult tasks with the co-operation ofhis neigh- 
rs. Here he generally works in gangs or under elose 
‘pervision., All his experiences Male for the develop- 
dent of a strong herd instinct. The native American 
“i the other hand is the privileged worker. He usually 
ids a skilled position, and is full of self-confidence he- 
suse he is allowed to exercise his initiative and can 
jeet the foreman and superior officers on a footing of 


bor so that he came to feel himself comparatively well 

if. Not only does he consider himselfabove the ‘thunky” 

‘1d ‘““wop”’ socially, but he does not feel the need of the 

maion because he thinks he can get ahead as an indi- 

sidual. Nevertheless many native workers joined the 
hions, 


Jee! centers. At aconference of iron and steel workers 
“tld in Pittsburgh last May delegates were present from 
very steel center in the country. Alabama, Colorado 


Jeel centers of the mid-West and East. All in all, 600 
legates were present. Even then a spirit of unrest 
i-rmeated the conference and only conservative leader- 
hip forestalled premature action. 
{The response of the workers in centers where the 
Waions were not unduly interfered with by the public 
Wathorities is a tribute to the understanding of mass 
sychology on the part of the labor leaders. It is also 
}reflection on the lack of understanding of this phase 
human nature by the steel mill officials. Judge Gary 
ave as one of his reasons for declining to meet with 
Sie comuittee of the steel workers that they did not 
present them. He must have had means of ascertain- 
3g the exact progress of the organizing campaign, for 
jitzpatrick stated before the Senate Committee that 
jaly 5 per cent ofthe workers had hecome union members 
#hen the strike was called. This also explains the reply 
‘the representatives of the steel workers that the only 
yay to prove whether they represented a majority of 
fie workers was by calling a strike. 
| What Gary and his advisers overlooked, what the 
*.bor leaders were cognizant of, were the following facts: 
the steel officials gauged the trade union sentiment on 
fie basis of enrollment in the unions. The labor leaders 
new from experience in past strikes that thousands of 
‘vorkers were in sympathy with the union but refrained 
fom joining for fear of discharge. They also knew that 
1 an unorganized industry where the workers are more 
jc less intimidated by company officials only the more 
Jaring — those with initiative and fearlessness — join 
fhe union readily. But the others almost invariably 
ne them when it comes to a show of hands. This 
especially true of unskilled and immigrant workers, 
ho feel helpless unless they act as a mass, since they 


iin easily be replaced. 
) 
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In addition to the grievances of the workers as pre- 
sented by their leaders, other conditions existed in the 
steel centers favorable to the union. The restlessness 
which permeates the country at present was accentuat- 
ed by the policies of the steel corporation in working its 
employes long hours. Newspaper accounts recorded al- 
most daily that the eight-hour day was being intro- 
duced in other industries. In the steel industry. it was 
merely a basic eight-hour day. In the same neighhor- 
hoods, workers were earning as much or more in eight 
hours as the steel workers ee ie in ten to twelve hours. 
Observers on the ground have asserted that the steel 
corporation’s policy has been seemingly to keep the 
workers satisfied by improving working conditions, and 
to keep them at work ten and twelve hours a day so 
that they would earn fair wages, but be too tired to 
interest themselves in agitational campaigns. How- 
ever this may be, the course pursued has had the op- 
posite effect. The workers were too tired to enjoy their 
earnings, which was but an additional irritant. In 
this state of mind a strike is like a spree to a man, who 
besides having grievances, has also kept his nose to the 
grindstone for a long time. 

The steel strike has again demonstrated that, in un- 
organized industries with large numbers of unskilled 
workers, membership in the union is not the sole nor the 
prime criterion of trade union sentiment. Some of the 
largest and most successful strikes have been called with 
but a small percentage of the workers enrolled in the 
union. The best known of these was the anthracite 
coal strike of 1900, when John Mitchell, like Fitzpatrick 
and Foster, was denounced as an outsider from the soft 
coal fields. The membership of the United Mine Work- 
ers in the anthracite district at that time barely reach- 
ed the 8,000 mark, yet when the strike was called only 
about 10 per cent out of the 144,000 workers failed to 
respond. 

Close followers of the labor movement regard the 
outcome of this:strike as highly significant in its bearing 
upon the future forms of organization andcontrol. The 
practically unlimited resources of the U. S. Steel Corp- 
oration are pitted against the comparatively small! re- 
sources of the twenty-four internationals. Still these 
unions combined have a membership of 2,000,000 out- 
side of the steel industry, and some of them are the 
most powerful in the country, having strike funds run- 
ing into the hundreds of thousands. Moreover, im- 
migrant workers have the faculty of making a dollar go 
a long way in times of stress. Many have money 
saved. They have repeatedly shown themselves the 
most self-sacrificing during strike periods. In the Law- 
rence and: other textile strikes the immigrant workers 
remained out from three to six months without asking 
or expecting financial aid. The financial aid of other 
labor organizations is also to be counted on. 
_Underlying the conflict is the apprehension that lahor 
must win this strike or suffer a reverse that may destroy 
much of its prestige. Labor feels this and regards 
the steel strike as affecting the entire labor movement. 
Winning the strike will enable the old guard to stave 
offits radical enemies who have pointed to the unorgan- 
ized steel industry as evidence of the fallacy of conser- 
vative craft unionism. Similarly, as labor men see it, 
a successful strike in the steel industry will put “the 
fear of God” into the hearts of non-union employers. 
On the other hand, losing this strike would discredit the 
conservative element in the A. F. of L. and might give. 
the radicals the astendency. It might also be a signal 
for a concerted attack by anti-union employers to com- 
pletely wipe out the labor movement. 


| 
| 
‘ 
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SHARING FOOD WITH THE FLIES i 
This common cause of disease in the labor camp has been eliminated in the screened model dimng tent 


California’s Labor Camps 


By Christina Krysto a 


T seemed perhaps of little consequence—a bill which, early 
in the spring of 1919, was passed by the California 
legislature, a bill entitled “ An act to amend an act regu- 
lating the sanitation and ventilation of camps where five or 
more persons are employed, and providing for the violation 
thereof.’’ But behind this bill and behind the bill which it is 
destined to strengthen there lies a long story, the story of a 
vast social experiment which succeeded. 
In 1913 there was created in California the State Commis- 


sion of Immigration and Housing. ‘The expressed purpose of ; 


this commission was |" to protect and aid immigrants in Cali- 
fornia.” The*creating act gave to this commission many 
powers and many responsibilities. “The housing conditions 
under which the foreign-born were likely to live, educational 
opportunities which might be extended to them, the adjust- 
ment of unnumbered difficulties in the path of those foreign 
born, assistance in obtaining employment, assistance in obtain- 
ing land—all this and very much more was given into the 


hands of the commission. And one of the additional responsi- 


bilities with which it was entrusted was the work of labor 
camp inspection and sanitation. ; fF 
About 90 per cent of all the foreign-born who come to Cali- 
fornia are laborers. Many of these live in the labor camps 
which are scattered throughout the state, camps connected with 
industries which give them employment, such as lumber, oil, 
mining, railroad-construction, cotton, rice, beets, seasonal fruits 
and other agricultural products. The placing of the super- 
vision of these camps into the hands of the commission offered 
one of the greatest opportunities for service both to the indi- 
viduals located in these camps and to the state as a whole. 
The commission’s primary interest in these labor camps was 
through the fact that considerably more than 50 per cent of 
all the men who lived there were foreign-born. But when one. 
considers the benefits which have been brought to the other 
40-odd per cent and to this entire state through the improved 
camps, it becomes clear how far those benefits have gone 
beyond the limits set forth in the commission’s creating. act. 
For clean camps do not mean merely better living conditions: 
within the camp itself. Prior to the undertaking of the work 


THE BUNK HOUSE ELIMINATED 


The commission's expervments in the erection of cheap yet sanitary small unit tent huts have proved the old-fashioned 
bunk house an unnecessary evil 
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THE VICTORIOUS GARBAGE CAN 


Having conquered most of urban America, the sanitary bin, owing to the commission s efforts, 1s now detecting the dis- 
ease-breeding dump in its last stronghold 


e labor camp constituted a well-recognized source of com- 
inicable diseases which were brought into the crowded room- 
z houses of the city when the laborers came in over Sunday. 
a like manner the general carelessness and laxity of life in 
tmps influenced the men who lived there no matter where 
fey went. Physically and morally the cleaning up of camps 
ss reflected upon life in general throughout the state. 
#As for early labor camp conditions of California even the 
ilentless tales of eye-witnesses and the still more relentless 
es of the kodak will fail to convince thoroughly those to 
om the tales are told. There are only two classes of people 
ho really know the story—the men who lived in these early 
ps and the camp inspectors of the commission who, inch by 
h, fought their battle of improvement. 
‘There were no beaten paths for these inspectors to follow. 
le commission itself was new, setting out upon a definite 
ork of pioneering. Likewise the camp department could find 
precedent for its work. And perhaps for that reason the 
nmission approached its task humbly, eager to learn before 
would teach, and perhaps for that reason too its work, once 
“ne, stood firm. Furthermore, this approach brought out a 
‘t upon which the entire scheme of the improvement of 
mps was built—the fact that camp: operators were at fault 
so much through wilful neglect or a sense of economy as 
tough thoughtlessness and habit. Workmen had always 
#2d so—why should any change be made? “ Anything ”’ had 
ways been “ good enough ” for “ those fellows ’’; why should 
# established order be disturbed ? 


In California, the beginning of.camp inspection by the com- 
mission is definitely connected with the famous Wheatland 
hop field riots. Among people interested in social progress the 
efforts of the commission in camp improvement needed no 
defense, but for the general public there was need of the 
dramatic presentation such as the riot afforded, to show that 
the idea of improvement was unquestionably right. 

In August of 1913 there occurred a riot among the pickers 
on one of the hop ranches near Wheatland. It was a riot 
which stirred the entire state with its ugly features of violence 
and bloodshed. Four men, two of them police officials and the 
other two pickers, were killed. The rioting pickers claimed 
that violence on their part was due chiefly to the living condi- 
tions of the camp in which they lived. Accordingly. the com- 
mission set out to conduct a thorough investigation backed by 
both the state and the federal government. The investigation 
brought out the unspeakable condition of the camp. The three 
thousand people gathered there, men, women and children, 
were herded together in an unprotected, sun-baked field, 
unbearably hot during the day. There were a few tents; the 
majority of people however were not provided for and either 
had to construct rude shelters of poles and gunny sacks or 
sleep out upon the ground. 

There was—from the start—a scarcity of drinking water, 
and the condition became more alarming from day to day. 
Some of the wells were pumped dry. Others became infected 
from the surface water which drained back from stagnant 


A FIRST STEP 


If you must have canvas tents, says the commission, learn to set them up decently and arranged so.as to provide the 
4 maximum of health and comfort 
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A LONG STEP TOWARD) DECENCY— 
a wash room ina construction camp (below), 
known wm the days before inspection (above) 


1Nl- 


Vhe workers 
coming in from the fields sweat-soaked, covered with dust and 


pools formed near garbage and refuse piles. 
thirsty, found no decent water to relieve them. And all day 
long they worked in the hot sun. 

Sanitary facilities were almost wholly lacking. “Vhere were, 
of course, no baths or showers, and the toilets, totally 
inadequate in number and wholly lacking in privacy, soon 
become unspeakably foul. Sickness followed as a matter of 
course, typhoid and malaria and dysentery. Flies swarmed in 
the toilets and the piles of garbage, attacked the food, and 
plastered the faces of the helpless babies. 

This first investigation led to further efforts. It was 
definitely determined that the one hop ranch cited was not 
an exception; that throughout ‘the state living conditions in 
camps were bad. ‘The task of improving them, however, 
brought out a new difficulty. There was, in the beginning, 
no legal authority behind the duties given to the commission. 
The existing camp sanitation act was very general and wholly 
inadequate and—eyen such as it was—was not given into the 
hands of the commission for enforcement. So the inspectors 
went out into the field merely as advisers, knowing that 
lasting results could be obtained only through the education 
of the public in general and camp operators in particular. 

But the education itself was uphill work. There were, to 
begin with, no definite plans or standards of building to offer 
in place of the standards condemned. “The inspectors went 
out and looked the camps over, found them wretched and asked 
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for improvement. And then being met with: the questio 
How and when, and How much shall we improve? found t 
verbal suggestion alone carried little weight. It was then tl 
the first camp sanitation pamphlet came into being, a mere 
leaflet of hastily prepared rules. Armed with this leaflet, th 
inspectors set out anew. i 

From the start, cooperation was the keynote of the inspectors 
and of subsequent recommendations. ‘The financial conditios 
of the ope! rator was always taken into consideration and ne 
“ frills? were mentioned. Nor were there any frills attached 
to the traveling of the inspectors. One ceases to wonder at 
the care which the “ old timers” give to their little cars today 
when one has heard the history of their early traveling. 
commission’s appropriation did not permit such luxuries as 
Fords. Inspectors went about by railroad, by stage, on horse. 
back. But ofttimes none of these was available. The first 
big job of one of the men was a forty-mile hike over a moun- 
tain grade, inspecting the construction camps of a railroad in 
the process of building. On this walk he saw many things. 
Men were sleeping in “ double-deck ”’ wood bunks, ten menjin 
a12x14 tent. The tents were not waterproof and the rain- 


water seeped through and stood in puddles on the dirt floor. 
Dining and cooking tents were not screened; some were even 
The garbage was conveniently disposed of by 
pitching it out the kitchen door, and its final disposal was left 
(Being 
camp these hogs took unwarranted 
liberties, and dining room, sleeping tent and kitchen alike were 


without doors. 


to hogs which were kept in camp for that purpose. 
scavengers for the entire 


STABLES AND. CORRALS 
recetvue attention in camp improvement. The com- 
post pit shown below does away with flies 
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favored with their visits.) In 1914, there was not a single 
bath in a railroad construction camp in California. 

The lumber camps were little better. The suggestion of a 
bath for “lumber jacks’ was met with jeers, and some of 
these jeers came from the lumber jacks themselves. ‘‘ Expect 
us to take a bath? Not on your life!” Yet a year later 
when the baths installed had ceased to be a novelty, men fought 
for their turn at the showers. 


The inspectors went on with their work. But, from the 
start, much thought was given to the possible strengthening of 
the camp sanitation law. And when the commission had been 
in the field some eight months a new law was drafted, no 
longer dealing in generalities but giving specific requirements 
and regulations. ‘This law was passed by the legislature of 
1915, and its enforcement placed directly in the hands of 
the commission. Even with this weapon in its hands the com- 
mission preferred to go on in its original role of adviser and 
cooperator—and although the new powers gave it the right to 
enforce its rules, the word advisory in the title of its camp 
sanitation pamphlet has never been changed. In the words of 
its chief camp inspector its mode of procedure is summarized: 


We talk and advise and argue and plead and explain (and urge) 
and only where none of this helps do we turn to the law. 


So one of the remarkable things in the records of the 
camp department is the unbelievably small number of arrests. 
And another remarkable thing is that the 


commission has 


THE LITTLE SOMETHING 


which distinguishes a home, even a temporary one, from a 
bunk—the regard for appearances 


THE MAKESHIFT TOILET 


shown above is by no means one of the worst found. 
The one below was constructed as a model 


never lost a case, although all cases are tried in local courts. 
The method of disposing of the cases after conviction also 
contains an interesting feature. For no fine is exacted from the 
offending camp operator. Instead, a suspended sentence is 
given, with instructions from the court to comply with the 
rules of the commission, failure to comply meaning contempt 
of court. In this way the commission has a perpetual legal 
check on the conduct of the camp owner. Yet, at times, arrest 
comes very swiftly and the inspectors feel the gratifying glow 
of a deed well done. And that is when a camp has been made 
sanitary and up to standard, has been thoroughly approved by 
an inspector and then, in a few months, through utter neglect, 
has been permitted to deteriorate into wretched chaos. Such 
camps are still met with—the most flagrant example of Such 
neglect having been discovered in the summer of 1918—and 
the extent of this neglect can readily be seen from the photo- 
graphs reproduced here. 


Perhaps the achievements in Imperial Valley stand out more 
clearly than any others of recent months, not because the results 
in themselves are greater, but because the difficulties encount- 
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By CHRISTINA KRYSTO 


HICH of these camps is 
likely to produce _ the 
healthier, more efficient and 
more contented workmen? The 
one above is typical of scores of 
railroad, oil and timber camps 
found all over the state. Those 
below show stages. of the com- 
mission’s demonstration. 
The two in the center illustrate 
a new type of lumber camp. 
The permanent camp below is 
the result of rivalry between.the 
oil companies. The little tent 
colony to the right below is typ- 
ical of the provision made under 
the commission’s oversight for 
constructors of highways. 
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ered are without a parallel in the state. The heat in Imperial 
Valley is terrific. The various industries there have grown 


_ very rapidly—too rapidly to permit the proper preparation for 


the ever increasing number of laborers. Absentee land owner- 
ship is the rule; therefore the men who actually operate the 
camps have no interest in lasting improvements. It is very 
difficult to fix responsibility for proper housing conditions, and 
therefore these housing conditions have no reference whatever 
to houses. The water question offers a big problem, as all 
available water comes through open ditches and is laden with 
mud. 


How Hoboes Were Made 


THE heat, the dust, the absence of good water, the frequent 


winds which swept through the unsheltered ‘‘ camps” which 
the men were able to construct out of blankets and limbs of 
bushes made working conditions the worst imaginable. There 
were no storing places of any sort, and clothes and towels had 
to be tied to fences to prevent their being blown away. In the 
meantime the ranches were growing and increasing; there was 
an even greater demand for labor, and the already unbelievable 
turnover increased with the demand. Many a laborer acquired 
his first ““ hobo ” inclinations by tramping from ranch to ranch 
through the valley in his search for decent living conditions. 
Over ail the ranches there hung a sullen discontent, the 
workers, mostly Mexicans, staying only when they had decided 
that there was no other place to go. Yet walk-outs too were 
frequent—but whenever a crowd of workmen left a ranch in 
the hope of finding better conditions elsewhere, a new horde 
was available, coming from a ranch near by in a like desolate 
hope of improvement. ‘The ranch owners could not plead 
insufficient profit, for the valley paid rich returns on invest- 


ments. 


Into this hotbed of discontent the camp inspectors of the 
commission descended for an intensive campaign. Here the 
methods of sanitation and construction which had been worked 
out elsewhere had to be completely revised. Tents of the 
airiest design had te be erected, with special ventilation 
arrangements to protect the workers from the heat. Meat 
houses and coolers were of prime importance. ‘The water 
supply had to be provided for, and huge settling tanks had. to 
be erected at all camps to permit the clarifying of the muddy 
water. Baths were very difficult to provide though absolutely 
essential to any degree of comfort.- 

Work in the valley was slow. But the commission knew 
that here, more than anywhere else, the first good results would 
assure the popularity of the work, for always the greatest aid 
in the work of camp improvement was the immediate increase 
in the number of laborers seeking work, and nowhere else in 
the state was a stable labor supply more desirable. Results 
came even more quickly than the inspectors themselves had 
anticipated. 

As soon as the first large cotton grower had been converted 
and had built model bunk houses, screened kitchen and dining 
quarters, had put up tanks which gave enough pressure for 
bathing facilities, had provided for the cleaning up of the 
grounds and buildings, streams of men from all over the valley 
began to head toward his ranch. On all the dusty roads which 
led to this ranch men could be encountered walking patiently 
through the heat, going in the direction of the better camp. 
Very soon men had to be turned away. And then the other 
ranchers turned a very ready ear to the suggestions of the com- 


mission. 
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All this was but three years ago. The first steps in improve-'. 
ment were screened tents, a decent protection from the heat | 
and flies. Showers came next and adequate wash rooms. N ow | 
they are building large houses, water is piped from the settling 
tanks through the camp, the drinking water is filtered. Opera : 
tors have come to realize that because of adverse climatic condi- ‘ 
tions, men of the desirable type need extra incentives to come } 
into the valley. And they are providing those extra incentives, 
And, somehow, the work does not stop with houses and baths. 
Somehow, as soon as men begin to live decently, their desire» 
for better things in fields other than material develops also. 
No sooner had one of the big Imperial ranches changed ifs 
plane of living through model housing than a truck was some-— 
how provided to take the children ot the camp to a distant - 
school. No one knew just why the idea came and was acted 
upon; no one had thought of it when those children had slept 
under bushes and at night had tied their clothes to fences to 
keep them from being blown away. Cy 


This latter is true not alone of the Imperial Valley. Better 
living conditions in camps could not be confined to housing 
alone. Cleaner clothes followed naturally in the wake i 
clean houses, cleaner habits followed clean clothes. A finer 
type of men began to seek the camps, their habits acting as an 
example to those who had long ago become careless and slug- | 
gish and coarse. And now labor camps are becoming habitable © 
not only for men, but for the wives and children of these men. j 
The rough character of the camps, the air of their being a_ 
temporary stopping place for homeless tramps, is gradually 
giving way to an atmosphere of permanence and contentment. 
As soon as these camps become fit places for women to live in, 
the women not only conie but stay, and the entire moral tone 
is improved. { 

Similarly, a desire for healthful recreation on the part of the 
workmen and a readiness on the part of the camp operators to 
help with this is steadily becoming more pronounced. Phono- 
graphs, pool facilities, reading rooms, and even moving picture | 
theaters are being recognized as good investment by the very 
men who some five years ago spoke of the camp inspectors as_ 
visionazies. . 
iy’ 
Nor are the needs of the immigrant women and their chil- 
dren in these camps forgotten. In 1917 the home teacher bill 
was drafted by the commission and made a law by the legisla- 
ture. The movement is still in its beginning in the state and 
the home teacher, created especially for the congested city 
districts, has not yet reached the rural communities. But, in 
the camps which lie near the large cities, that home teacher 
finds a rich field for her work. 


In a far greater measure, the foreign language speakers of 
the commission combine their work with that of the camp 
inspectors wherever that work deals definitely with the immi- 
grant. These agents go up and down the state of California, 
stopping wherever groups of foreign-born are to be found, and : 
this brings them frequently into the larger labor camps. Their 
talks are always informal, always friendly, and always they 
shape these talks to fit the needs at hand. They act as media- 
tors between the employer and the foreign-born employe, they 
make peace between the various factions of the immigrants 
themselves, they are traveling bureaus of information wherever 
they go, explaining questions perplexing to the foreign-born, 
questions which no one before them had taken the trouble to 
make clear. ‘Throughout their work they act on the realiza- 
tion that the men from alien shores are most in need of under- 


Teaching Citizenship 
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standing America when America’s language is still unknown — 


to them. And perhaps both the spirit of the commission itself 

‘ and the attitude of its men toward their work can best be 
4 given by quoting from a report of a Spanish-speaking agent 
‘who went into the Imperial Valley with the camp inspectors 
and worked among the foreign-born there, the despised 
“ Mexes ” from just across the border: 


_) Ranch after ranch was devoid of accommodations given horses. 
When a Mexican asked for shelter he was told that he had the sky 
for.a roof; when he asked for a bed he was told he had acres of 
land to lie on; when he asked for water he was referred to ditches 
to drink from and in which to bathe. He slept on the warm side 
of a levee, huddled like a dog, often without blankets. If he boarded 
himself he cooked in the open, he always drank from ditches, and 
the water in these ditches is liquid mud. 

The employer justifies himself by saying that the Mexican has 
nothing in his own country, so why should. he expect it here? But 
in his own country no one expects efficiency from him, yet it is de- 
manded here and here too he comes in contact with our civilization 
of which we are. very proud. 

The fault is largely with the employer. Occasionally, however, 
I find discontent even when good accommodations -are given. And 
here the reason is lack of understanding on the part of the laborers 


§ and here I explain to them not only their own rights but the rights 


of their employers as well. Only through patience and kindness can 


process of education and through the concrete results following 
upon the improvements. But the most vital result of the 
state’s policy and the most telling proof of the validity of that 
policy lies elsewhere. 

The years of the great war which came fast upon the 
thorough establishment of the commission in its work were 
trying years throughout the United States. Labor unrests 
were frequent. And it is in this connection that the efforts of 
California were rewarded. For throughout the state there 
was not a labor strike during these years, there was not a 
single serious labor disturbance, and all minor labor contro- 
versies were quickly and easily settled. It was to a great 
degree the lesson of the Wheatland riot brought home—that 
the determining factor in labor troubles, the factor which 
often precipitates chaos even when all the conditions are satis- 
factory, is the matter of poor housing. What these calm con- 
ditions meant to the country at large at a time when all kinds 
of production had to be speeded up to the limit, particularly 
in an agricultural state, it is not necessary to state. Were there 
no other result of the camp sanitation work, this peace-in-war 
experience would in itself have justified the creation of the 


IN THEIR OWN TONGUE 
is the war-time address to which these Mexican laborers listen so intently. 
agent of the commission, traveling from camp to camp 


they be handled, and then I turn the light on their problem from 
both sides, and when they finally understand they are satisfied. 
But usually, where good housing and living conditions prevail, men 
reserve jobs for themselves a year in advance. 


I recommend that the utmost candor, and truthfulness be used 
with these men; that at the time of their engagement they be told 
truthfully just what to expect in regard to wages, location, sanitary 
and housing accommodations, transportation and payment. Abso- 
lute justice and infinite patience will make of them citizens of whom 
we will be proud. Now they are swayed by every wind that blows 
but they have no inherent meanness, no greedy avarice, no cupidity. 
They.are hungry for education. They are with us to stay; we can 
mold them as we will, and if we groom our horses, feed them, give 
them shelter and a bed when they have done work which we could 
not do for ourselves, shall we do less for our own hard-working 
men whose sons and daughters are our native-born Americans? 


The results of California’s policy have been many. All 
over the state the character of the labor camps has changed. 
More significant than that is the change in the attitude of the 
employer of labor to the entire question of “help,” a change 
which came about very quietly and very naturally through the 


The speaker (not shown here) is an 


commission. And it is most significant that. the very work 
which the state of California had been doing as a normal 
function begun long before there were even rumors of war, had 
to be done by the federal government in the Pacific Northwest 
as a war measure under military direction. 

Now, as to the size of the task itself. Amd here again we 
may quote from a chance report of this summer by one of the 
camp inspectors: 


The work of inspecting the lumber camps alone requires about 
three months’ time each year. lt should be commenced about the 
te of May, starting in the redwood belt and finishing in the pine 
eit, 

Then from June 1 until Christmas it is one steady grind in the 
agricultural work, starting with the cherries, then apricots, which 
require that inspectors follow the crop from Sacramento to Riverside. 
When that is over, the grapes and raisins are under way, and as 
soon as the raisins are harvested the sugar beets are ready to top. 
Again the inspectors must cover the same territory. When the beets 
are about finished, we have the cotton crop in Imperial county and 
the rice crop in northern California. About 90,000 acres of cotton 
are planted in one end of the state and 120,000 acres of rice in the 


other. Both industries require many workers, and therefore numer- 
‘ous Camps are in operation and need constant watching. Added to 
those, this summer a certain power company is to employ approxi- 
mately 3,000 men constructing a reservoir. A light and power com- 
pany is to do about the same amount of work at tkeir plant. A cen- 
tral county is to start work on a $4,600,000 road construction pro- 
gram, and another power company and also a gas and electric com- 
pany are to do extensive work this summer, which together with 
other odd construction jobs will make this one of the busiest years 
we have experienced. ) 


The above enumeration .is quite extensive. But to it must 
be added such permanent camps as oil and mining, and the 
resulting list will show in a measure the commission’s respon- 
sibility. According to the statistics of. the work, there have 
been: inspected and improved in the five years of the commis- 


sion’s existence 4,248 labor camps, with a total population of: . 


more than two hundred thousand men, women and children. 
As the work goes on, the commission’s own standards of that 
work grow and develop and improve. A camp which would 
have been considered good five years ago is now considered 
only fair. Five years ago a large bunkhouse of one room well- 
ventilated and well-lighted was considered satisfactory. Now 
the tendency is to house two and even one man in a room, and 
even to build small cabins in place: of larger bunk houses. 
Wherever possible hot water is installed for bathing, wherever 
possible flush toilets are taking the place of the vault type. 
And then new types of the camps themselves are being de- 
veloped by the commission. The community camp furnishes 
perhaps the best example of this. This is a natural develop- 
ment of the temporary camp in berry, fruit and grape indus- 
tries. It is a system whereby a number of farmers, by clubbing 
together, erect a camp at a spot convenient to all which serves 
as a labor center from which workers go out to adjoining 
farms when needed. Its advantages are readily seen. The 
_ best living quarters at the least cost can be assured the workers. 
The social demands of the employes are met by the larger 
number of employes living together, and the objectionable 
features of this arrangement are done away with by the use 
of small tents for sleeping quarters. The problem of part- 
time work is solved; the owner of a small orchard does not 
have to worry concerning what he should do with his workers 
on days when his fruit may not have ripened enough for pick- 
ing, when he may be out of boxes, etc. 


Although community camps are not a new thing, the type 
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of buildings best suited to their particular needs was not — | 
thoroughly worked out until the summer of 1918. At that 4 


time, following the plans of the commission, several such 


camps were erected throughout the state. The success of these 


camps, the requests from farmers for information concerning ot 
their building, and the plans already formed for such camps) 


in the future, lead the commission to believe that this type of 


camp will fill a long-fels want. 


For greater convenience in the building of these camps each TH 
structure is made of uniform sections held together by screws. 4 


Four such sections form the walls of a sleeping tent; a tent 


twice as large can be made by using six. Dining and cooking 


quarters are made as large as necessary by using. more such 
units. The floors are made in sections, and thus floor space 


can be extended indefinitely. 


It is a long step from the old temporary camp of the days — 


before inspection—which consisted of dining tents of torn can- 
vas, of the open outdoor fire for cooking, of sleeping quarters 
with the earth for a bed and the sky for a roof, and no sanitary 
arrangement of any sort—to the present day community camp. 
Yet the evolution was a natural one coming about as it did 
through the efforts to give the greatest possible comfort to the 
worker and to make him of the greatest possible use to his 


employer and at the same time practicing the strictest economy 


in the construction of the camp. 

The work of camp sanitation is not finished. Viewed in its 
larger social aspect, as influencing permanently the lives of 
those whom it touches and the state, that work is scarcely 


begun. But it has been’ established so firmly that it is now a - 


definite part of the state’s policy, and it has gone so far that it 
cannot but go farther because the needs which it is meeting 
are very clear and because the way toward betterment has been 
shown. 


Throughout this growth the most faithful and unselfish ; 


cooperation is necessary on the part of employer and employe 
alike. A determination: on the part of the former to give the 
best to his workmen, a willingness on the part of the latter to 
give more because more is given to him—upon this will depend 
the further development. of the work. And in this work, the 
commission stands ready to do its part, still choosing to act in 
an advisory capacity whatever may be its authority in the 
matter. 


HOME TEACHING 


for women and children at a railroad camp by in- 
structors of the commission 
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“FOUR ITALIAN FAMILIES WITH QUANTITIES OF CHILDREN ” 


The War and the Children’ 


By Homer Folks 


ORGANIZER AND DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AFFAIRS, AMERICAN RED CROSS IN FRANCE; | 
ON A SPECIAL MISSION NOVEMBER 11, 1918 to May, 1919 


Photographs by Lewts W. Hine 


N what had been the city of Lens, on a cold rainy day 
in April five months after the signing of the armistice, 
our automobile stopped in what had been a street and 
was now a sort of furrow ploughed through debris. The 


ul chauffeur blew his horn, and there came up from a cellar- 
) steps a woman with a boy of three or four years, pale, thin 


and blinking. ‘This cellar had ‘been their home, not only 


} since their return some months ago, but also for many months 


during the occupation while the Allied artillery made Lens 


) a wilderness of kindling wood, bricks, stones and mortar. In 
) fact the greater part of the boy’s life had been lived in this 


cellar. It was like all other cellars, but was wholly below 


4 ground and lighted only by the entrance, 


At our point farthest east in devastated Italy, on a bitter 


} cold day in November, we passed on the roadway an Italian 
i mother leading a tiny donkey on whose cart were all their 
) worldly possessions and three small children, crying from cold 


and-hunger. An old grandmother trudged alongside of the 
cart. When the Austrians swept forward in October, 1917, 
their home had been too near the lines and they had been 


sent farther back. They were now on their way back “ home,” 


to what we knew was an almost completely destroyed village. 


The only food any of them had had for many days was 
yellow corn. 


A bit nearer the Piave, at Pordenone, four Italian families 
with quantities of children were living in a wretched build- 
ing which had been despoiled of doors and windows and left 
in an unspeakably filthy condition less than a fortnight before. 
The children still had all the beauty which the children of 
that part of Italy have had for centuries, but the faces of 


1 Substance of a chapter in The Human Costs of th 
e War, to be pub- 
lished shortly by Harper Brothers, fully illustrated, ; 


the mothers left no need of any further statement of the suffer- 
ings through which they had passed. 

When we reached Skoplie we found American women 
who had come as stenographers and clerks bathing refugee 
children on their way back from Bulgaria, to which they 
had been deported, to southern Serbia where their homes had 
been. The cleaning-up was being done in an old Turkish 
inn. The only utensils that could be found were empty 
petroleum tins, and there was no way of heating the water 
other than by tiny fires made on the stone floor of as gloomy, 
damp and unwholesome a building as can be imagined. The 
children were verminous, ragged, and suffering from skin 
and eye diseases. 

A little farther on we. met, walking along the unusable 
railway track, Albanian refugees, father, mother and numcr- 


“THIS CELLAR HAD BEEN THEIR HOME FOR MANY MONTHS” 
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ous children, all stooping under’ the weight of heavy bundles, 
getting such food as they could from the none too hospitable 
country through which they were passing and finding shelter 
as best they might. They had about 230 miles more to do. 
At the next stop, Leskovatz, passing some low building 
opening on the street, we noticed the most distressed people 
we had seen. Their faces were thin and pinched. The 
women were dressed in pieces of coarse burlap and other 
rough packing material, stitched together with strings. “They 
were barefooted, and were sitting about on a damp dirt floor 
in the cold December weather. Most of them looked as if 
they could not hold out much longer. El Basan, their home 
in Albania, was still some 250 miles away. A funeral pro- 
‘cession came down the street. The body wrapped in coarse 
cloth was borne in an ox-cart and followed by four or five 
men in rags. Our interpreter, a local resident, said: ‘“‘ Yes, 
that is one of them. Every day quite a number die.” The 
town seemed full of refugees. In the outskirts was a build- 
ing that had been a civil hospital of the department. It had 
beén stripped of all hospital equipment by the retreating 
enemy, and hundreds of passing refugees were camped on its 
stone floors. The smoke from many small fires filled the 
building. An open space in the rear served in place of toilet 
accommodations. Near the center of the town there was a 
curious, ancient inn built around an open court. The build- 
ings had -recently served chiefly as stables, and parts of them 
were still occupied by cattle. Manure ‘and human filth and 
standing pools of water made navigation in the courtyard 
dificult. In places the roof had fallen in. Wherever the 
space was not occupied by cattle, there were refugees. ‘There 
were few babies among them, most of the children being 
obviously more than three years old. Everywhere there was 
the familiar family group, an old man, mother, grandmother, 
and children of all ages except babies. They had little or 
nothing in the way of bedding, and their clothing hung in 
rags and tatters. 
From one of the buildings opening on the street in the out- 


“WE HEARD THE CRIES OF A CHILD” 


skirts of the village we heard the cries of a child. There 
was something insistent, penetrating, and peculiarly mournful 
about the cry. Scattered about the entrance to the room 
was all manner of filth. Looking in we saw a child perhaps 
three years old, lying on the dirt floor, dressed in rags, crying 
bitterly. We asked a bystander what was the matter. “ Its 
mother is dead; she is in there.” Then we saw on the dirt 
floor what was apparently a body sewn in a rough’ wrapping. 
We were told she had been dead two days. We asked if 
there were any older children. “ Yes, there are one or two 
more. They are in there. They are either asleep or perhaps 
they may be dead.” We then saw another bundle of rags 
and, while we were looking, it began to stir, and a tiny hand 
crept out reaching and feeling about in a weak, uncertain, 
trembling fashion. ‘The arm was bare to the elbow. It was 
literally skin and bones and was covered with the most repul- 
sive sores. We asked who was looking out for the children 
since the mother died. ‘‘ No one,” was the reply. We sug- 
gested that it was not necessary to let the children die because _ 
the mother was dead. The bystanders shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said something to the effect that that was the way — 
with these people. Just then our epidemiologist came up and 
we asked him to look at the sick child. He stepped in, pulled 
the rags back, looked at the bare arm and said, “ Small-pox.” 
We asked him to think again, and after a more careful observa- 
tion. he decided tnat probably it wasn’t. Our inquiries had 
the intended effect, for, returning a little later, we found 
that the two children had been removed to an adjoining room 
with another family. The child who had been crying was 
eagerly devouring a piece of dry bread with every appearance 
of extreme enjoyment. The scene remains fixed in our 
memory as the last word in human misery in a_ pilgrimage to 
the abodes of suffering. 

At Semendria on the Danube we talked with the former 
schoolmaster. He had been one of those deported into Aus- 
tria. His shirt was collarless and he had no other. His eye 
was keen and kindly, altogether he was exceptionally inter- 
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“ALL THEIR WORLDLY POSSESSIONS AND. THREE SMALL CHILDREN ” 


ng. He was much troubled over the condition of the 
Vs and girls of his town, running wi!d on the streets in 
© absence of fathers. and school-wark. A good many were 
icking in a tobacco factory where conditions were very 
}. After four years of absence from school they had gotten 
of the idea of going. Conditions in these respects are 
in worse now than during the occupation. The high school 
iding, is being used by one-of the Allied countries as a 
pital, and even if it were vacated there is no school furni- 
e and no books. The Austrians burned them all. 


MHESE few incidents, among hundreds of like character, 
j prompted me to try to form some estimate of the effects ot 
i- on the childhood of this generation. The task is impos- 
je, many times over, but at least a start can be made. (One 
iy important, perhaps the most important phase of the 
ble matter, wai’s effects on the health of children, is not 
len up for the reason that it is the subject of an article by 
/writer in the October issue of Harper’s Magazine). 


Normally, childhood is the springtime of life. Always the 
i shines, summer is coming with fruit and flowers. Home 
bine’ center of the universe, a sure refuge if any danger 
fzatens from the great unknown outside world. Father is 
/ superman, easily able to vanquish any enemy, a marvel 
strength, the very incarnation of power and of wisdom. 
- Brother has many of father’s qualities, but is not so busy 
| perhaps understands a child’s plans better and is more 
jdy to join in the serious and venturesome amusements of 
Mother is the source and sum of tenderness and 


jytime. 

jlerstanding, with miraculous powers to heal all hurts and 
summon the sun from behind the clouds that occasionally 
jss the April skies. It does not need riches, palaces, or 
Nege graduates to make up this environment for childhood. 
Je children ever so slight an opportunity, and their sublime 
Jimism and unconquerable idealism will construct an almost 
fect home, set in their own world, of the barest, scantiest, 


SS 


and commonest of materials. ‘To them it is perfectly real, and 
its daily exchanges of affection, experience and ideas constitute 
the rich soil out of which the living soul of the child ripens 
into a human life. Into this land of dream-reality there 
occasionally comes a rude shock. The superman father in the 
world outside meets some enemy who for the moment is 
too much for him, or the wonder-working mother, through 
some inexplicable error in the general scheme of things, be- 
comes ill. Perchance the mystery of death comes close by. 
But this is altogether exceptional. In the vast majority of 
instances, the dream-world of childhood gradually changes 
into that of reality without any rude shock or violent 
transition, and without wholly losing that atmosphere of 
promise, of confidence, of being surrounded by a world of 
good-will and good intentions. Into such a world, as well 
as into the more tame and disillusioned one which we adults 
believe to be the real world, came an unprecedented shock in 
1914. With one rude blow it shattered the picture of spring- 
time joy, and substituted for it the gloom and threatening 
sky and the bitter cold of November. 

Its first blow to childhood throughout Europe was to take 
away the superman, whose miraculous strength had kept the 
world in order and whose companionship, in the brief inter- 
vals when he had time to be companionable, stood out as a 
succession of almost miraculous events. I do not know the 
equivalent of “ Dad” in French or Italian or the tongue of 
Serbia, or Rumania, or Greece, or Russia, but I know that 
every language must have such a word. ‘“ Dad’s” place in 
the home had been secure and supreme. In the word “ Dad” 
he had felt compressed such volumes of affection, such com- 
pleteness of confidence, that for him life had taken on new 
meanings and vast responsibilities. The failure to meet them 
would be the greatest of all failures; the chance to live up 
to them drew forth his greatest powers and made lofg hours 
of monotonous toil seem a negligible part of the day. 

[Continued on page 84] 


HE little Greek girl in Salonika, carry- 

ing home a sack of food that has been 
given her; the Belgian children to whom the 
sight of ruined homes has become habitual; the 
little French “ gamine’’ critically examining 
her American-grown cereal—little do they 
know how closely they share a common human 


experience, 


Kids is Kids 


x 


a 


ERIE 


ERBIAN children in makeshift clothes; a Bohemian 
infant, wrapped by his hollow-cheeked mother in an 


old sack; little Italy, courageous though underfed; and 
young Turkey, smiling though barely covered in decency— 


all part of the great procession of suffering childhood. 


[Continued from page 81 | 

Now, however, for no reason that appealed to the child— 

because somewhere a bugle sounded, or somebody brought 
a bit of paper with some typewriting upon it to the door, 
“Dad” had to go away. Life thereupon became very quiet 
and monotonous. Mother seemed very still. There was 
nothing to do but to look forward to the time, which Mother 
said would be soon, when ‘‘ Dad” would come back. Life 
became chiefly a matter of waiting. 
_ Big Brother went away too. The games in which he helped, 
which were the best games of all, could be played no longer. 
There remained only the tame ones in which all parts were 
taken by children. He had gone off on the same kind of an 
errand as “ Dad,” and he, too, was coming back soon. 

The number of children whose world \was suddenly dark- 
ened in this way is so huge as to be utterly beyond all com- 
prehension. Some fifty million men became soldiers; one 
authority says fifty-six millions. Most of them were fathers 
or brothers. “he devastation of child life was worldwide. 
We thought we had accomplished something remarkable when 
we arranged a more or less unreal kind of “ Big Brothers” for 
a few hurdred children, but in a very short time the war 
called away more big brothers than we are likely to provide 
in something: like seventy thousand years. 

So long as “Dad” and Big Brother were going to come 
back, the child could call upon his reserves of patience and 
endurance: He could make the old and worn-out games do 
after a fashion. But to many of them something happened 
so very much worse that it was quite useless to make any 
effort to understand it. It was so inherently improbable that 
it could not really be true. People began to say that ‘“‘ Dad” 
and Big Brother would not come back. The child’s search- 
ing eye, which turned to mother for reassurance, saw that 
something terrible had happened. It was so impossible to 
understand how anything could really interfere with such a 
big powerful man as “ Dad” that the child’s mind resisted 
to the last the thought of his having been harmed in any way, 
and equally the thought that anything in the world could 
possibly prevent him from returning some time to his children. 
But however long and doggedly the child denied to himself 
the truth of the terrible statement, there was always the 
haunting fear that it might be true, and in proportion as fear 
got the upper hold the future was dark. Mother was absent- 
‘minded and could not heal this hurt as she had done so many 
times before. 

Millions of children went through this experience. Do I 
say went through it? They are going through it now and 
will continue in its shadow for many years to come. How 
many war orphans there are in the world God only knows. 
There are millions and millions—probably nearer ten million 
than five. 


Hunger 


ANOTHER thing happened to the childhood of the world. 
The child is always hungry and naturally expects to be fed. 
The process of relieving hunger is one of his chief occupations. 
But now in millions upon millions and in yet other millions 
of homes there was not food enough. There were not so 
many kinds of things to eat; the good things especially were 
lacking—cakes and candies, meat and gravy. There remained 
mostly bread, which was even drier and harder than before, 
and there was less and less of it. To the child this meant 
daily disappointment, a vague, uncomfortable sense that life 
was no longer satisfying and-that everything which might be 
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done involved so much effort that it was not worth while to — 
undertake it. To the understanding eye of the mother this } 
atmosphere of insufficiency, this feeling ‘of never being able 
to provide enough, was much more serious. It meant a 
gradual changing of the bright flush of unconscious health to. 
the pale, anemic look of one who had been, or was going to 

: 


be sick. It meant that the child became thin, weary, down- — 
hearted, peevish, always wanting something. To the physician 
it meant stunted growth, a delay in physical development — 
which could never wholly be regained, a dozen cases of tuber- i 
culosis of the glands or of the joints where before there were — 
one or two, an inability to withstand children’s diseases which ~ 
ordinarily seem to come ard go leaving little impairment for — 
the future. Insufficient nourishment was so widespread in ~ 
the world and affected so large a proportion of the people— 
those who buy their daily food and upon whom the full 
burden of higher prices immediately falls—that it sweeps far — 
beyond any stretch of the imagination. About one-third of By 
the world’s population are children under sixteen. There are a ‘ 
so many millions upon millions of people in the countries at ~ 
war in Europe and in Asia that it is almost futile to try to ii 
think of these undernourished children in terms of numbers. — 
Europe’s population in 1910 was estimated at 447 millions. Oa 
One-third of this would be 149 millions. To this should be ie 
added the children in Asia who went more hungry than before. — 


War’s Heritage a 
& 


WE UNDERSTAND a little of what insufficient food means — 
to the individual child. We know that the underfed child — 
is a poor scholar, a weakling, a problem for the future; but — 
who can form any conception of the tremendous sweep of © 
these continental areas of backwardness, invalidism, of fertile — 
soil for infection, resulting from a shortage in the world’s — 
food supply because so many men were at war, so many ships a 
were sunk, and so many soldiers were eating more than they — 
had before? It is a heritage which will plague the world — 
for scores of years, producing inefficiency, breeding discon- — 
tent, burdening the public treasury with the support of the — 
sick and the invalids and reducing everywhere the joy and — 
richness of living. ¥ 

For a proportion of these children the war very quickly _ 
changed from something vague and far away -which claimed 
“Dad” and Big Brother, to something terrible, something — 
of explosions, of terrific noise, something so dreadful that they 
must leave their homes and flee before it. Home had been — 
a fortress, an absolutely sure protection from all danger, but — 
this was something so terrible that a home was of absolutely — 
no account. In one second it would convert a home into a’ 
mass of ruins. It spared nothing. The child’s playthings, — 
the furniture in his room, the doors, windows, partitions, _ 
ceilings, and walls of his house, all crumbled into bits at the _ 
touch of this terrible thing. The child did as he was told. 
He picked up his kitten or his dog, carried a bundle which 
was so heavy that it immediately began to make his back 
ache, and walked off down the road. His feet became so sore 
that he could hardly take another step, he was desperately 
sleepy, terribly hungry and more uncomfortable than he had 
ever been in all his life, and there was everywhere a vague _ 
feeling of still more terrible dangers. The child had to go 
with his mother, his brothers and sisters and his grandparents 
on some long railway ride; or perhaps they had to walk all 
the way. They were hungry, cold and crowded. There was 
no place to sleep. Finally, after what seemed like an endless — 
lifetime of traveling, (which was, in fact, several days), they 
arrived “ somewhere.” Even then there was no good place 


erty 
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to go. Hundreds of them would be crowded in together in 
some big building which had no separate rooms in it. It had 
no beds, no stoves, no nice warm blankets. It was all so 
bare, dreary and uncomfortable and everybody was so down- 
hearted that the children wept bitterly. "They longed for the 
comfortable places from which they had come. They feared 
that nobody would look after all the treasured things which 
they had left behind. They felt sure that no one would 
have been so cruel as to harm them if they remained. They 
sould not see why Mother should have come to this gloomy 
nd hateful place of all others. But here, or in some such 
place, they had to stay. They might as well forget all the 
cemforts and attractions of the homes in which they had 
seen brought up. They were exiles, refugees, and here they 
stayed for so long a time that it seemed that they had lived 
nere longer than anywhere else, and some of them had. They 
ame to feel that this was where they would have to remain 
always, that their former home belonged to some sort of a 
xolden age which would never return; that hateful, wretched 
und uncomfortable as it was, their present quarters were all 
that life held out to them, and that they had to make the best 
ot it. Mother did not seem able to get any new clothes, 
her shoes were worn through, their stockings had great holes 
jn them, thei: underwear and outer garments alike grew thin 
lind patched and patched again. Mother’s clothes were the 
tame way. There was nothing handy with which. to do any- 
phing. They had hardly any dishes. Many times they had 
io coal and no wood, not enough to cook, and never enough 
o keep warm. Some four million children lived in this way 
jrom one to four years. 

‘ Mother had told them that by and by they would go home, 
But when they reached home, what disappointment! Per- 
japs they had heard that home had been destroyed, but they 
jad easily reconstructed it in their imagination. They had 
iefused to see a heap of bricks and stones; it was so much 
nore agreeable to think about the wonderful home as it had 
fieen, and as they thought about it again and again it seemed 
o them to be reality. But now the bitter truth was evident. 
Cheir home had gone. The strange place in which they had 
bived for so long a time in exile seemed bare and cold and 
sloomy, but this which had been home promised even worse. 
a his was unmistakably the place. the road and the fields, the 
Hivers and the hills all proved beyond question that this was 


here the golden age had been spent—but now how different! 


\ 
} 


Broken Homes 


& 


@ HERE was neither upstairs nor ground floor; only a 
ellar, and that full of bricks and_ sticks and stones. The 
Weables were gone as well, and down the street the school- 
house had gone, and the church and the town hall. As far 
is one could see in every direction everything had gone. Ap- 
harently this was where they were to live, for their elders 
nd superiors began to clean out the cellar, to collect bits of 
‘Yon and sticks and pieces of heavy paper, to prop up some 
ticks to make some kind of a hut, to look here and there 
#or a broken dish or anything that might be useful. It was 
lost strange. If, for a moment or two, it seemed interesting 
pecause it was so different, they soon realized that it was no 
H lace to live; it was more uncomfortable, more crowded, more 
jold, more dreadful even than the place where they had been. 
jind if mothers and brothers and grandparents said that it was 
? be only for a little while, that very soon they would have 

fine new house like the old one, can we doubt that childish 
4 unds, grown old so fast, which had experienced in a few 
#\ears more tragedy than comes to most people in a long life- 


we 


—— 
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time, saw through the thin pretense and knew in their hearts 
that it could not be done, that there were not the things to 
make houses of, nor the people to make them, and that it would 
be a long, long while before they would again have the won- 
derful homes which they had left, away back in the 
golden age? 


Blighted Hopes 


Wuart are the effects of all this upon the child’s impres- 
sionable soul? What remains to him of that rosy future 
which had held out its hand so enticingly in the early days? 
Life had been false to him; it had lied to him; it had prom- 
ised him warmth, shelter, companionship, love and comfort. 
It had brought him noise, exile, hunger, cold, loneliness and 
homelessness. It is the impressions of the early years which 
persist through life, which give a drift to character, which 
shape the instinctive attitudes and presumptions of life, which 
create an atmosphere of expectation. To what can this gen- 
eration of children look forward, in what can they believe, 
whom can they believe, when life has proved so false in one 
thing after another; when the whole background is that of 
violence, of killing, of destruction, of hate; when the earliest 
recollections include explosions, shells and bombs? In what 
ae 

temper of mind will they approach the duties of the future, 
what kind of democrats will they make, how much heart will 
they have for the creative undertakings of life? 


It is no wonder that in such a bedlam-world the number of 
births fell off rapidly. In France, with a pre-war stationary 
population, there was a war deficit of babies of a million and 
a half, in Italy of about the same, in Great Britain of toward 
a million, in Belgium of 350,000, in Serbia of probably nearly 
750,000, to say nothing of Rumania, Greece and Russia and 
the enemy countries—probably, all told, of some ten millions 
in Europe. In all the countries in which any system of unem- 
ployment insurance exists the midwives could have established 
a sound claim to its benefits. 


One might also think that in whatever spiritland the souls 
of unborn children await their departure the sounds of our 
war were heard, and a whole generation simply refused to 
come. The earth became very unpopular as a future home. 
Did the population of Mars or of some other planet increase 
proportionately? At least these wise little souls evidently 
refused to be born into an atmosphere of hatred, violence, and 
wholesale slaughter. It was no place for babies. 


This extraordinary absence in Europe of so large a propor- 
tion of those who, under normal conditions, would have been 
born in the years 1915-20, will have some curious and far- 
reaching results, most of which we probably can not foresee. 
We can see that there will be a hiatus in the ranks of school 
children for an age period of four or five years. There will 
be a great falling off in the graduating classes of schools and 
colleges in the years when those born in 1915-20 would grad- 
uate, except for the laggards of earlier years who have fallen 
behind and the precocious ones of later years who have forced 
ahead. If compulsory military service should exist twenty 
years from now, there will be an alarming dearth of recruits 
in the classes of 1915-20. The industries and employments 
which ordinarily receive each year a certain number of matur- 
ing young men and women will find a curious diminution in 
the supply during the period, say, 1934-39. When the chil- 
dren born in 1915-20 will be young men and maidens,- the 
parish registers will record an extraordinarily small number 
otf marriages, and the future population will be correspond- 
ingly. diminished. In the long run, the most serious effect of 
the war may prove to have been the fall in the birth-rare. 
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THE CLOSED SHOP 
[Continued from page 56] 


Organizers were outsiders who came uninvited into the 
steel districts to make trouble among contented men. In 
other words, just as J. P. Morgan came in 1901 to or- 
ganize the Steel Corporation without invitation or wel- 
come Male Andrew Carnegie. Fitzpatrick and Foster 
are not steel workers it is true. Some of ihe other or- 
ganizers are. But whatever the facts as to their manner 
of coming, it is evident that they are welcome now. 

Important in this connection is what was said to me 
by the spokesman for the Carnegie Steel Company, whom 
I have already quoted. We were discussing the discharge 
of men for union activity. Mr. Burnett thought men 
would not be discharged unless they were “active” or 
were “agitating inside the plant.” As an illustration of 
what he meant he said that some time before the strike 
a group of men in Homestead were discharged for cir- 
culating, inside the plant, a petition addressed to John 
Fitzpatrick asking him to come to organize them. 

At union headquarters in Homestead I asked the men on 
strike what they were striking for. ‘The eight-hour day 
and the union,” they answered to a man. I asked them 
to tell me what the prevailing hours had been. There 
were men there from the open-hearth furnaces. They 
said they had always worked twelve hours a day, or 
rather ten hours when on the day shift and fourteen at 
night. The custom is quite general in the Carnegie mills 
of splitting the twenty-four hours that way. Then, half 
the time, when on the day shift, the men have a working 
day that leaves a little opportunity for amusement and 
recreation. They pay for it the next week when they 
work fourteen hours at night, but then, as they have often 
said to me, “On the night shift you’re not living anyway.” 

These open-hearth men work six days in the week in 
normal times, but during the war they worked seven days 
a week, working a long shift of twenty-four hours every 
second week. Blast furnace men spoke up and said they 
worked twelve hours a day and on a seven-day basis, all 
the time—twenty-four hours on at one week-end and 
twenty-four hours off at the next. Men on the rolls 
were twelve-hour, six-day men. Shop men, machinists, 
blacksmiths, mill wrights and repair men have a ten-hour 
day and a six-day week in theory, but when needed they 
must jump in and work until a breakdown is repaired. 
Twenty-four hours’ continuous work is common, and 
thirty-six and forty-eight hours’ by no means unknown. 

The same statement as to hours was given me at Brad- 
dock and Clairton. At Clairton a man told an experience 
of his that is by no means unique, for I have heard of 
such instances many times before during ten years’ ac- 
quaintance with steel mill practice. This man went to 
work one morning and worked his twelve hours. At 
night no one came to relieve him. His “buddy” was 
sick and sent no one in his place. The job had to be 
filled, so he was asked to remain at work that night. In 
the morning at the end of twenty-four hours it was his 
own turn again, so he stayed at work twelve hours longer. 
At the end of that period he went home, having com- 
pleted thirty-six hours on continuous duty, just eight 
hours less than a full week’s work for thousands of his 
fellow workmen in more favored crafts. 

I came away from Pittsburgh more than ever con- 
vinced that the issues of the strike are hours and the 
right of collective bargaining. Until there is such a re- 
duction in hours of labor in the steel industry as will 
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permit men to recuperate after a day’s work, to mingle — 
with their fellows and to play, there can be no oppor- 
tunity for the development of good citizenship in the mill 


towns. So long as 50 per cent of the men work twelve 
hours a day, thousands of them seven days a week with 


a long shift of eighteen or twenty-four hours every — 


second week, no one can claim for the steel industry 


the maintenance of an “American” standard of living. 


It is as true today as it was when the committee of stock- 


holders of the United States Steel Corporation said it 


seven years ago, that 

a twelve-hour day of labor, followed continuously by any group 
of men for any considerable number of years, means a decreas- 
ing of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility of such 
men. . . . When it is remembered that the twelve hours a day to 
the man in the mills means approximately thirteen hours away 
from his home and family—not for one day, but for all working 
days—it leaves but scant time for self-improvement, for compan- 
ionship with his family, for recreation and leisure. Tene : 
More important than hours is the question of collective 


bargaining, Only through organization and the meeting 
from time to time of representatives of the company 
with representatives of the employes, for purposes of 
actual negotiation and agreement, can there be an assur- 
ance of the continuance of favorable conditions even 
when they exist. The demand of the Steel Corporation 
that the men shall remain unorganized and silent is a 
demand that they be kept in a position of weakness and 
impotence so that they may neither voice their griev- 
ances nor demand redress. To claim, as Judge Gary does, 
that the strikers must be resisted because.a labor tyranny 
is implied in their demands is such a travesty on the facts 
as to call for laughter, if it were not too serious for laugh- 
ter. 
cannot fail to be a despotism of capital. It may be benevo- 
lent, but it is still a despotism. Whether it is benevo- 
lent in the case of a corporation that works its men 
Jonger than men work in any other great industry, that 
leaves them helpless before the petty tyranny of fore- 
men, that makes impossible even the petitioning for re- 
dress that is implied in the organization of committees, 
that resorts to the violence of denying an opportunity to 
earn a living to men who try to organize their fellows to 
resist these methods, the reader may judge. 

Organization and representation is of the very essence 
of capitalism. Without it large scale business could not 
exist. Men who invest capital in large enterprises expect 
to be represented in the direction of affairs by men better 
qualified than themselves. That is why Judge Gary 
is the head of the Steel Corporation. Neither a practical 
steel man nor, at the outset at any rate, a large holder 
of securities, he was.called upon to represent the inves- 
tors because of his high executive ability. For the same 
reason (to provide stability and greater effectiveness) 
alliances are formed between business organizations. 
Directors of banks become directors of manufacturing 
enterprises and vice versa, and there is built up a vast 
industrial machine, its parts interdependent and _ inter- 
locking, able to function either separately or as a unit. 
It is this vast machine with its experts, its spokesmen, 
its mobilized strength, which says to labor, “You shall 
have neither spokesmen, nor experts nor power of 
mobilization.” It is the United States Steel Corporation, 
owner of mills in a dozen states and a hundred localities, 
able to play one mill against another, one district against 
another, able to close a mill here and divert orders there, 
that denies to its workmen an Opportunity to develop 
organized strength of their own. It insists that individual 

[Continued on page 91] 


Without organization and collective bargaining there 
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[Continued from page 64) 
McCutcheon’s 
Household 


Linens 


WE are convinced after careful 
investigation that Linen prices 
are likely to go up during 
the coming year and earnestly 
urge our patrons to purchase 
Household Linens now. 


| The Pennsylvania State Constapu- 
ary has an enviable record in patrol- 
jing remote districts, cooperating in 
)oreventing forest fires, running down 
peak easies and gambling joints. In 
‘he Westinghouse strike of 1915 they 
pehaved admirably. Their even-hand- 
i:dness then was illustrated when they 
‘:xposed the act of a business man of 
‘ast Pittsburgh who had planted a 
jake bomb in the grounds of the works’ 
superintendent with the idea of dis- 
irediting the strikers. Their action in 
he industrial conflict now on has seem- 
|ngly taken color from the unconcealed 
artisanship of-state and local officials. 
‘they apparently view the strike as a 
jire department would view a fire—as 
jomething to be stamped out. 

' Troopers patrol the streets about the 
tnills and in the foreign districts. At 
jj, time of excitement legends and rum- 
ors as to their activities are to be ex- 
Yvected, but there are too many stories 
jonfirmed, too many affidavits signed, 
joo many illustrations for the visitor’s 
fown eyes as he goes through the towns 
fo leave any doubt as to the reckless- 
dress and prejudice of their actions. 
ne mill town minister with a congre- 
{sation of nearly a thousand Americans, 
)} mong whom are many of the mill offi- 


Jials inadvertently said to me: 

The mill officials based their hopes on the troop- 
iors intimidating—.I mean on their quelling any 
Siots—on the marvelous ability of these troops to 
‘top trouble. They created a panic here. Ran 
error down the back of the foreigners. Such 
firaining! Even the horses. I have seen them 
1yself grip the collar of a man, throw him down, 
Hut a foot on him as much as to say, “Now you 
nove, and I’ll crush you.” 


i In Homestead, I talked with a man, 
jvhom. I shall call Stef Houdek, of what 
had happened to him. Then I saw his 
jieighbors and his family and the bur- 
‘ess who was magistrate in the case. 
Nstef had been to see his cousin. On 
the way home a trooper ordered him 
into a house which he was passing. 
“That’s not my house,” the man said he 
eplied. “I go home.” “I'll take you 
ome!” he said the trooper threatened. 
he man ran into the house, the 
lrooper chasing him. A woman was 
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Damask Table Linens 


Our stocks in this depart- 
ment have.just been replen- 
ished with fresh Linens. 
These are from the hest 
manufacturers and include 
many designs which have 
been great favorites in the 
past. 


eK 
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Yours 
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Napkins 


20 and 22 in. square, $7.25 to 
32.00 doz. 
24 to 27 in. square, $9.00 to 
55.00 doz. 


Cloths Bed Linens 


2 x 2 yards, $7.75 to 27.00 each. Sheets and Pillow Cases in 
2 x 2% yards, $8.75 to 34.00 the medium and best grades 


oung children about her. She was 
oon to have another child. The police 


aught the man, took him to jail, where each. of pure Linen. 

ie was charged with resisting an officer 1 1 

nd fined $10 and costs. I was told the 274 x 2% yards, $9.50 to 47.50 c = 

fan's child was born soon after her pou j Decorative Linens 
{right and that she was seriously ill 91%4x2 ards, $11.50 to 52.50 : 

| Private citizens other than mill work- id “ay ae Our Fancy Linen Department 


‘rs have suffered from the treatment 
}f the state constabulary. There was 
SAdolph Kueheman, for example. I had 
‘he story from Kueheman, from two wit- 
esses and from a man present at the 
learing. Kueheman was in Dressler’s 
(aloon in Homestead. The state po- 
fice were dispersing a group of men 
iwho were onthe porch of their own 
yoarding house. Kueheman and Dress- 
jer heard the excitement and ran 
yut. They had scarcely got out, Kue- 
zeman said, when a trooper command- 
‘d, “Get in there!” “AI! right,” re- 
jlied Dressler. Hardly was the word 
put of his mouth when the trooper 
* him twice, once on the arm and 
ynce on the shoulder. They entered 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 
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the saloon, Kueheman in the rear. As 
pe passed through the door-way he 
ooked towards the street. The trooper 
fae © him what he was looking at. 
) 
: 
| 


Se eer ee error eee eee ee eee TT 


de replied, “T don’t know.” With that 
she trooper ran after him into the room 


ral ma 


i 


| 
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at the rear of the bar and struck at 
Kueheman’s head, but the man put out 
his hand for protection and received 
the blow on his arm. He was arrested 
and fined $10 and costs. The chief of 
police, not the trooper, testified against 
him at the hearing. The chief had been 
in the crowd. He said Kueheman had 
not moved quickly enough. Kueheman 
was not permitted to have his witness, 
who was present, testify, as the bur- 
gess said he had “heard enough” and 
“hadn’t time to listen to witnesses.” I 
saw the arms of both men where they 
had been struck. That of Dressler 
looked like a large eggplant, so deeply 
was it brutsed. The burgess told me the 
story I-had heard was ridiculous; that the 
man admitted at the hearing that he had 
not “moved quickly.” The burgess, how- 
ever, confirmed the story that he had 
not been willing to hear the witness. 

At the hearing before the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee in Pittsburgh 
the same sort of story that came to me 
in the towns was told over and over again 
by strikers and strikers’ wives from Do- 
nora and Monessen and other towns 
that I had not visited. One witness 
after another testified that as he left 
home soon after six in the morning 
in Monessen and walked down the 
street alone to the store, to the train 
or for the doctor as the case might be, 
he was grabbed by the state troopers, 
clubbed, taken in an auto “to the Tube 
Mill gate,” thrown into the cellar, 
searched, asked if he was a citizen, told 
he and “the other fellows were going 
to get hanged about eight o’clock,” 
held for an hour or so, and then taken 
to the lockup. Late in the day the 
men were brought before the burgess 
and held for court on $500 bail. They did 
not know with what offense they were 
charged. There were no papers. “No 
time to learn nothin’, but I was told ‘if 
you work alright, if not go to jail’”—this 
from the testimony of one of the men was 
typical. It gave some understanding of 
the reply of a later witness when asked 
by a senator, “What country do you 
come from?” 

“Galicia,” he responded promptly. 

“What’s the difference between the 


government in Galicia and that in 
America?” 
“Oh, king there. Here, superin- 
tendent.” 


In some instances, mill superinten- 
dents and foremen accompanied the po- 
lice to the homes of the men to get 
them to return to work. Duquesne of- 
fers an illustration. Five strikers there, 
according to their statements and the 
statements of neighbors with whom I 
talked, were sitting on their porch the 
first day of the strike. The assistant 
general superintendent accompanied by 
mill deputies and the town chief of po- 
lice, came up the street and asked the 
men if they were going to work. The 
men replied that they were not. Where- 
upon they were arrested, charged with 
disorderly conduct, fined $27.75 each, 
and their union cards taken from them. 
The-chief of police told me the men had 
been fighting. 

At the South Side police station in Pitts- 
burgh as many as thirty-six men were 
rounded up in a single morning. There. 
lawyers for the strikers were not per- 
mitted to see their clients previous to the 
hearings, charges were mumbled so that 
the auditors could not hear them and one 
lawyer was expelled from the court for 
protesting. From my talks with the men 
in every town and from repeated testi- 
mony at the hearing of the Senate com- 


mittee the fact stood out clearly that if 
strikers said they would go to work they 
were let go; if not they were given “ten 
dollars or ten days.” In the majority of 
cases the men did not know with what 
offense they were charged. 


And these acts I found backed up by 
mill officials everywhere. Their attitude 
was that the troopers had made a good 
job of it and saved a desperate situation 
for them. Talking over what I had seen 
with a spokesman for the Carnegie com- 
pany, he said, “Yes, these things have been 
done. And even so hard-shelled an official 
as I am ready to say we have done more. 
But if we hadn’t we’ve have had all the 
mills closed: down and a revolution on our 
hands.” He was not ready to say what he 
thought might be the result of such meth- 
ods in five years in Duquesne for example. 
“The situation was on us and we had to 
deal with it,’ he said. Then I asked him 
for evidence of revolutionary material. 
He said he had had none prior to the 
strike but handed me what he had re- 
ceived since—a bill distributed he said in 
Braddock and in Lawrenceville, Pitts- 
burgh. It was an appeal to the Americans 
not to be scabs. It had not been author- 
ized by the strike committee. I have kept 
in touch with the literature of the com 
mittee in the Pittsburgh district through- 
out the summer. In it they have consist- 
ently opposed violence on the part of the 
strikers. Their bulletin issued October 3, 
during the strike, illustrates this. It reads: 

The American Federation of Labor has grown 
to its tremendous size and won its enormous 
power by respecting the law. We shall win this 
fight by the same methods. All you have to do is 
to stick and obey the law. 

The Carnegie official just quoted, when 
asked about intimidation practiced by the 
strikers, told me workers and their wives 
had complained to the foremen that strik- 
ers had threatened their homes and their 
lives if they went to work. I had found 
it impossible to get these charges from 
local mill officials since they refused to 
talk, but referred me to the city office of 
the company. So I asked this official at 
the office of the president, for the name 
and address of even one case to follow 
through. He said that a number of threat- 
ening letters written in foreign languages 
—‘“‘nerhaps a dozen’-—had been forwarded 
to Judge Gary. who had presented them 
as evidence before the Senate committee. 
But he added that the company had no 
proof that any of the letters had been 
written by union men. There were no 
copies in the office, he said. On two dif- 
ferent visits I was unable to get anv case 
of intimidation to follow up. In McKees- 
port and North Braddock men had been 
arrested charged with verbally threaten- 
ing workers and calling them scabs. 


In weighing these charges the general 
social composition of the mill towns must 
be borne in mind. The steel mills depend 
for from one-half to two-thirds of their 
force upon unskilled and semi-skilled la- 
bor for which they have for years drawn 
on newer and ever newer waves of immi- 
gration. ‘‘American” in the steel towns 
does not mean native born, It designates 
the man who speaks English on the street. 
And there is almost as big a gap between 
these “Americans” and the foreigners 
(aliens who cannot speak English) as be- 
tween them both and the merchants and 
office holders, mill officials and_ skilled 
workers who inake up the older resident 
groups. At a time of industrial tension 
the world over, of race riots in our larger 
cities and loose denunciations leading to 
mistrust and bitterness. strike leaders have 
had no easy task to carry through a great 
mass movement without friction. After 


their strike. 
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two weeks in which I talked with public 


” 


and mill officials, with strikers both for 
eign and American, with outside labor or- 


ganizers and men who had been in the — 


strikes of the 90s, with non-union men — 
and men still at work, with ministers, busi- ~ 


ness men and wives and mothers of steel — 


workers, I came away with the same pic- a 
ture of each town I visited: the officials 


in violation of individual rights and of the 
law and backed by local public opinion, 
acting with one aim—to get the men back 


to work; the strikers, against such odds, 
doing their best to win public confidence. — 


The picture is one of barbed wire en- — 
tanglements to civil liberty, with a smoke — 


screen of newspaper distortion thrown 


over it, spreading fear among the strik- — 
ers and preventing sympathetic under- — 


standing of their cause. 


try; indoor meetings checked in many of 


the towns; halls and lots taken over by — 


I With outdoor — 
meetings prohibited throughout the coun- © 


subsidiaries of the steel companies; pick- 
eting prohibited in many districts, and — 
even groups of men on their own prop- 


erty dispersed, normal avenues for dis- no 


cussion as the basis for common action 


were closed. 
tematic policy of intimidation which only 
by a stretch of the imagination could be 
construed as suppressing disorder. 
clearly to break the strike. 


Father Kazency, a Catholic priest of g 


Braddock, telling of the attack of state 


It was ; ; 


In their stead was this sys- 


troopers on members of his church—chiefly _ 


strikers’ families—as they came out from 


a “mission” held the Sunday before the ks 


strike, said: 


It was a magnificent display of self-control on 
the part of the rm: 


lowered and jaws firmly set. 


Oh, it was great. 
It was wonderful! — 


V They, those husky, muscle- 
bound titans of raw force, walked home, oaly 


thinking, thinking hard. They wanted to win the 4 


confidence of the town. 


IV 


From this scene of repression I went — 


early in the fourth week of the strike 


over the line into Ohio—“from Siberia 2 
into America,” as the strikers say. For 
every other day they cross, from 3,000 


to 5,000 of them, marching two miles 
or more from Farrell, Sharon and Sharps- 
ville in Pennsylvania, where they are not 
permitted to meet, to an open field five 
hundred feet over the Ohio line. There, 
undisturbed by the Ohio authorities these 
men listen eagerly to their leaders who 
come armed, not with guns, but with a 
fresh store of tales of outrages committed 
by the Pennsylvania authorities. The ef- 
fect of these is not only to act as a brace 
to the strikers in their present stand; no 
one who has talked with the men can fail 
to see that the situation is storing up in 
them a sense of mockery for the govern- 
ment, or at least for those who are en- 
trusted -with its direction in western 
Pennsylvania. 

It is well for America and the future of 
her institutions that there are states like 
Ohio, demonstrating the workings of de- 
mocracy and offering hospitality to strik- 
ers to discuss their grievances. 

In Ohio, I found the answer to the conr 
tention that Pennsylvania’s action was 
necessary to prevent riot and revolution 
among the steel workers. There were no 
state troopers to be seen in Qhio’s steel 
towns the fourth week of the strike. She 
has no state constabulary. There were 
few special deputies in comparison with 
the Pennsylvania towns. I traveled 
through the cities unmolested,  un- 
“watched.” Strikers were enjoying their 


rest, were picketing before the mills or 


otherwise going about the business of 
Local authorities were busy 


.. They moved on after the — 
threats and the clubbing of the police, with heads _ 


_ maintaining order through the same chan- 
nels as in times of industrial peace. Mass 
| meetings, both during the organizing cam- 
| paign and during the strike, have been 
| held freely. The stadium in Cleveland 
where fifteen thousand strikers have gath- 


} all were used generally. Not one speaker 
had been arrested in Youngstown, Cleve- 
} land, or Steubenville. Not one meeting 
| dispersed. Officials there reported that no 
trouble of any kind had resulted. 
| A professional man in Cleveland told 
me he didn’t think of the strike as being 
in Ohio. “It always seems to me it’s in 
Pennsylvania,” he said. Yet practically 
every mill in his city was “down flat, 
| while Pennsylvania had the highest pro- 
| duction of any of the strike districts. 
When I arrived in Steubenville the 
streets were thronged with crowds of 
} merry makers enjoying old home week 
and a welcome celebration for returned 
soldiers. Strikers joined in-heartily with 
merchants and clerks on a holiday. Not 
a stack was breathing at the mills. Both 
| the La Belle Iron Works and the Weirton 
- Steel Company inside the city limits were 
closed down. Even the superintendent of 
| the iron works had gone with his family 
on a vacation. 


“Any trouble here?”I asked the mayor. 
“Not a bit,”’ he replied. 
“How many extra police did it take?’’ 
“I haven’t one.”’ 
“And the sheriff?’ 
“ Te hasn’t sworn in a man.” 
* .sut your arrests—suspicious persons—carry- 
il ing. arms—riot and all that?’’ " 
/ ‘Our arrests have been below normal since the 
strike.” 
: “You mean perhaps they have been lower since 
| the dry law, July 1?” : 
j “T mean they have been lower since September 
22 than at any time since July 1.” 
“We haven’t had an arrest in connection with 
the strike,” said the director of public safety.”’ 
“We picket the mills twenty-four hours a day 
and haven’t had even so much as a fist fight,” said 
Wilson, organizer for the iron and steel workers. 


Over in the Herald Square Theatre 
strikers had gathered for an afternoon 
meeting. Scarcely had I _ recovered 
| from my surprise at seeing them admit- 

ted to a public building of such-stand- 
- ing when I was told the men frequently 

held meetings in the courthouse. I 
tried to picture strikers in a courthouse 
| in western Pennsylvania for any other 
| purpose than to be fined for daring to 
| hold a meeting at all. 

I would not convey the idea, however 
that the stand taken by the Ohic 
_authorities has left no difficulties in the 
way of either the strikers or the em- 
ployers. It has. There was the Lor- 
) rain outrage—an isolated case. The Ohic 
organizers charged that the president o1 
the new local of the Amalgamated at Lor. 
) rain, for trying to hold a meeting, wa: 
| blindfolded, tied hands and feet, taker 
) fifteen or eighteen miles out of the city 
by the mill police of the National Tube 
Company, and thrown into a_ creek. 
. There are East Youngstown and Struth- 
' ets where special deputies, many in 
uniform, stand on guard before the mills 
displaying their guns. In these towns 
the sheriff, Ben Morris, holds sway 
' and the strikers say they cannot count 
on him to play fair. 

Employers, on the other hand, gave 
me to understand that they had not 
enough police protection. They all 
pointed to the Pennsylvania state con- 
stabulary and said that was what Ohio 
needed. When I] asked why, two in- 
stances of trouble resulting from pick- 
eting were cited to me—one in Youngs- 
town and one in Cleveland—in which sev- 
eral workers and strikers were injured, 
but the recurrence of which the public 
officials prevented. They were practically 


| ered at a time, the parks, the theaters—. 
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~ Every 


Every time you telephone you 
have at your ready command 
property worth over a billion 
dollars. Millions are actually 
used for the long distance call, 
and for your simplest message 
you have the sole, exclusive use 


of hundreds of dollars worth of 
property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. It is manned by a 
multitude of telephone workers 
day and night, not only to con- 


One Policy 


the only affairs of any consequence that 
had occurred to date in the state. Both 
were early in the fourth week, following 
the announcement in the papers that the 
mills were going to open up. 

Employers also told me of cases of 
intimidation of workers. At the Ohio 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company 
in Youngstown the | superintendent 
showed me thirty affidavits they had 
secured to this effect. They told of 
watnings that homes would be burned, 
live stock killed, and even threats 
against the lives of women and chil- 
dren if the men went to work. 
tically none of these affidavits, however, 
gave names of those making the threats. 
In one case where such names were 
given I visited the woman who had 


dine You ‘Teleshane 


One System 


Prac-. 


nect you with any one of ten 
million other subscribers, but 
also to maintain perfect path- 
ways for that delicate telephone | 
current started by your merest 


breath. 
This service, with its skilled 


operators, its sensitive appara- 
tus, its many lines of communi- 
cation must be kept up to max- 
imum usefulness, and its cost is 
enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant is so 
manned and managed, that you 
use it whenever you will for a 
few copper cents. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Servic? 


made the affidavit—the wife of a man 
blinded in one eye in the mills who 
was afraid he would not get a job else- 
where if he quit work. When I asked 
her as to the threat, she answered the 
men “didn’t mean nothin’.” 

The general maintenance of order in 
the Ohio towns has been brought 
about chiefly through the cooperation 
of public officials with labor tio less 
than with mill authorities. While I was 
talking with an organizer at labor head- 
quarters in Cleveland, a representative 
of the sheriff entered—not to make ar- 
rests or to close the offices—but to ask 
the organizer to go with him to dis- 
perse the crowd of. strikers who had 
gathered before the gates of the Amer- 

[Continued on page 92] 
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Cloth. Net $1.35. Postpaid’ $1.45 = THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


By HARRY F. WARD 
An appeal to the churches to assume their moral and 
social obligations in the organization of society on a 
democratic. basis, 


Net 60 cents. Postpaid 70 cents 


Christianity and Industry 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


The author outlines the principles of Christianity in 
their application to the question of wages, hours of 
labor, sanitation, housing, etc. j 


16 mo. Net 35 cents. Postpaid 40 cents 
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Reconstruction Programs 


By ESTELLA T. WEEKS 
A comparative study of sixty reconstruction programs, 
their content and viewpoint. Part I, discusses working 
men and women—their life and work; Part II, collec- 
tive bargaining; Part III, Industrial Democracy; Part 
LV, International Labor Programs. 
Net 25 cénts. Postpaid 40 cents 


SPU 


Young Women in the New 


Social Order 


A study outline for use with Mary Austin’s book 
Young Woman Citizen” 


By MARY CADY 


Miss Cady has skillfully arranged for student citizens 
a series of thought-compelling questions on woman’s 
distinctive contribution to citizenship. 

Net 35 cents. Postpaid 40 cents 


Factory Work for Girls 


By MARGARET HODGEN 


= One in a Vocational Series designed to dignify factory 
work in its relation to the world of industry. 


Boards, Net 85 cents. Postpaid 95 cents 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


Bookshops Everywhere- or 


600 Lexington Avenue: 


New York City 
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Opportunity for Religion 


Punishment and Reformation 


a study of the penitentiary system by Frederick 
Howard Wines, LL.D. New edition revised and en- 
larged, by Winthrop D. Lane, of the “Survey” Staff. 
Price $2.50 net; postage extra. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 


The Remaking of a Mind 


By HENRY de MAN 
Leader. of the Belgian Labor Party 


A brilliant study of American and European prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 


“An unusual book beyond the danger of too enthusi- 
astic praise. Sufficiently prophetic to occupy an ex- 
alted place in the literature that endeavors to analyze 


future social conditions.”»—New York Times. $1.75 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Ave. at 48th Street New York 


A Realistic Economics 
Introduction to Economics 
By JOHN ROSCOE TURNER 
An unacademic presentation of the economic basis 
of modern life. Prof. Turner turns to every field of 
= human endeavor for practical instances to illustrate 


the operation of economic laws. $2.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Ave. at 48th Street New York 


An interpretation of the laws of good 
government in terms of the Playground 


The Land of Fair Play 


By Geoffrey Parsons 


An ideal book on civics for children employing anal- 
ogy to the play-ground to show that such rules as “two 
ev one’s no fair” are at the basis of our democracy. 
$1. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Sth Ave., at 48th Street New York 
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‘NOTABLE NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINA AND JAPAN 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 
Author of “Indiscrete Letters from Peking,” etc 
With ‘maps $2.00 

“In ‘The Truth About China and Japan,’ we have 
‘just what the average earnest man is looking for—a 
dependable work on the Far East by a man who is 
honest, thoroughly informed, with unusual sources of 
information and with a perone eae of Oriental 
affairs.”—-Baltimore Evening 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


NEW EDITION 


SocioLoGy AND Mopern SociAL ProsB_ems 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD University of Missouri 
This new edition has been simplified and brought 
down to date. It gives a treatment of the results of 
, the Great War, the problems of Social Reconstruction 
now before the nation, the Negro problem, the im- 
migration problem, and a thorough refutation of Bol- 
shevism. An elementary text of unusual clearness. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


THE FAMILY 


is the unit of society, with woman as the greatest 
factor of influence. Dr. Galbraith furnishes an analytic, 
constructive study of the Family and woman from the 
economic, sexual, educational and political angles. 


At Leading Bookstores 


or 
W. B. SAUNDERS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A CALL AND A CHALLENGE 


Read 
A Novel of 
RECONSTRUCTION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
At your bookseller’s or by mail $1.00 (395 pps). 
JOSEPH ERWIN-WILSON 
Houston, Texas 


Impressions of THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


This book gives many facts found in no other 
biography. Mr. Abbott had many unique opportunities 
for observation and companionship with Colonel 
Roosevelt; the author was with T. R. when he was in 
England at the time of the Guild Hall speech. 


Net, $3.00 at all booksellers. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


The Survzy’s Mail Order Service 
provides tor prompt and safe de- 
livery of Books of all Publishers, 
including the new books advertised 
on this page. 
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THE CLOSED SHOP 

[Continued from page 86] 
workmen shall throw themselves on the mercy of the 
great organization in whose employ they are instead of 
rising to the stature of free men, and through their 
organized bargaining power requiring, instead of pleading. 
that just conditions prevail. The demand of the Stee! 
Corporation that there be no interference with their 
closed non-union shop is open to the inference that 
they do not want to lose the power to deal unjustly with 
their employes. The prevailing conditions in the industry 
tend to support that inference. 

In this strike the foreigners of Pittsburgh are shaking 
off that old reproach that they are undermining American 
standards of living. They are standing up and fighting 
for American standards and are doing it lawfully and 
with amazing patience while the constituted authorities 
are harassing them on every side. They are fighting for 
the restoration of constitutional guarantees, torn down 


by public officials of western Pennsylvania who have 


sworn to uphold the Constitution. Revolutionists? I 
went into a strikers’ meeting in Homestead, and Joseph 
Cannon, an organizer and one of the orators of the 
American labor movement, was speaking. “Men,” he 
was saying, 
we want you to have eight hours sc you can learn English. And 
then you must study American history. Read the Declaration of 
Independence. Read the history of the American Revolution, of 
George Washington at Valley Forge, his soldiers without shoes 
in the dead of winter. Read of the hardships they endured and 
aow they fought for liberty. And read of what the foreigners 
have done to build America. Why, men, did you know that 75 per 
cent of Washington’s soldiers were foreigners? That 50 per 
cent of the men who fought to end the slavery of the black man 
in 1861 were foreign born? In every war America has ever had, 
the foreigner has played his part and has kept Old Glory flying. 
You should have heard the thunder of applause. I[ 


stood where I could see the men’s faces. Foreign-born 
they were-for the most part, Slavic in origin almost 
altogether, and as they heard this appeal to American 
tradition every man stood the straighter, and the expres- 
sion on every face was that of men who felt a kinship 
with the soldiers of Valley Forge. 

These are the men whom it is_ proposed | to 
“Americanize” as a remedy for industrial unrest. The 
best way to do that, I think, will be to. Americanize 
their working conditions and their local government, so 
that they,may have time for thinking and time and oppor- 
tunity to hold such meetings as those they are holding 
now. Not since 1892 had there been such meetings in 
Homestead. 

While in Pittsburgh, I heard about a great‘speech made 
at a strikers’ meeting by a Pole. Someone who was there 
wrote it down for me. It was probably this immigrant’s 
first public speech in the English language and it was 
something of a struggle; but he had something which 
had to be said. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said. “Mr. Chairman—just like 
horse and wagon. Put horse in wagon, work all day. ° 
Take horse out of wagon—put in stable. Take horse 
out of stable, put in wagon. Same way like mills. Work 
all day. Come home—go sleep. Get up—go work in 
mills—come home. Wife say, ‘John, children sick. You 
help with children.’ You say, ‘Oh, go to hell’—go sleep. 
Wife say, ‘John, you go town.’ You say, ‘No’—go sleep. 
No know what the hell you do. For why this war? For 
why we buy Liberty bonds? For mills? No, for free- 
dom and America—for everybody. No more horse and 
wagon. For eight-hour day.” 
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By Alexander W. Crawford 


THE TRAGEDY OF-“LABOR. 
By. William Riley Halstead 


‘and God, in the terms of today. 


NEW YORK 


Rand Correspondence Courses in 


@ SOCIALISM ®% 


For information write to David P. 
Berenberg, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


Ask for Folder 240 
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History of American Journalism 


By James Me vin LEE 
Director, Department of Journalism. New York University 


= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 
PRESS COMMENTS = 
= 

“Mr. Lee has written the only comprehensive history of the newspaper press in the = 
United States,” says The Review of Reviews. = 
points out, “a book of prime importance to all newspaper men who take an intelligent = 
interest in their profession, of decided interest to the general reader on account of its 2 
lively style, and of real value to the student of American life because of its comprehen- = 
siveness and its presentation of the ethics as well as the annals of its subject.” = 
_ Detroit Free Press commends the “immense amount of research expended upon this = 
chronicle,” in which The New York Evening Post says, “one is sure of finding an irter- S 
esting item wherever he happens to open the volume,”—an opinion shared by The Yale = 
Review. The New York Tribune feels that “the profession has waited long for such = 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


BOLSHEVISM AND SOCIAL REVOLT, By Daniel Dorchester, Jr. 

_ _ A keen analysis and just appraisal of the social. uprisings of today. 
criminating and constructive, this little book will be-of great value to all who would understand 
the danger and the value of modern social movement. 

Cloth. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL. The Tragedy of Academic Materialism. 


“Dr. Crawford has made a minute study of those sins which have pulled Germany do 
to the gates of hell, which have secured a firm foothold also in detidne ouside of Gian. 
and which must be uprooted jn our own and other civilized lands unless we are to share the 
same fate as Hunland.’—Professor W. T. Allen, University of Manitoba. 

Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


A Monograph in Folk Philosophy. 


_ “Things that need emphasis and that are apt to be lost sight of in the heat of industrial 
conflict and social stress are very plainly and convincingly set forth.’ 


Cloth. Net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION: 


The crying need is for preachers to know the great things of the Kingdom; life, man, 
A Then to practice their beliefs in their lives and translate 
them into deeds of society, that both they and society may be served. 
clearly, and truthfully sets forth basic principles. 
upon them will impart a larger knowledge of the world that is above him, and make effective 
strokes in transforming the world around him into one whose governments are righteous, whose 
industries are just, and whose social order is Christlike. ; 


Cloth.’ Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
(Founded 1789) 
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HOULD interest Survey readers with its discussion of such subjects as editorial 
prostitution, censorship of the press by advertisers, endowed newspapers, municipal 
organs, ethics of journalism, legislative control, sensational journalism, “pitiless 


Its interest to all readers, The Outlook 


The = 


a work, but it has been worth while to wait to have the need so adequately filled.” The 
Hartford Courant thinks “the book covers the country with remarkable thoroughness” in 
a task which the author has performed, according to The Literary Digest, “con amore.” 


Illustrated 8 vo. $4.00 


New York = 
= 


Clear, concise, dis- 


—The Christian Intelligencer. 


This book learnedly, 
He who understands, accepts, and proceeds 


CINCINNATI 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘“‘ THE’ PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,”’ 
sept on request. 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 
10c; Free-Hand Cooking. 10c 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St, Chicago 
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[Continued from page 89] bi 
ican Steel and Wire Company at Cuya- 
hoga Heights—a contrast to the meth- — 
ods of the constabulary and deputies | 
in Pennsylvania in dispersing strikers. — 

In Cleveland, Mayor Davis has an- — 
nounced he will not permit strike-breakers _ 
to be brought into the city. During the — 
first strike week, 59 strike-breakers came 
in on a train from Detroit. They were — 
met by the police, taken to headquarters, — 
questioned, and given the alternative of — 
returning to Detroit or going to jail. The © 
action was based on the city ordinance — 
covering suspicious persons and was taken ~ 
“to prevent riot.” One hundred—and — 
thirty-three. such persons were given the — 
same treatment the day I left Cleveland. — 

The question of the importation and de- 
portation of persons to and from strike 
towns is one of the nice problems which 
the strike has brought to the fore. nae 

Arrests in Youngstown I found to be ~ 
about normal—the first week of the strike 
110, the week from October 7-14, when — 
the tension was higher, 191. This in com- 
parison with a weekly average of about 
150 over the summer. Of a total of 60 
persons held on suspicion from September _ 
22 to October 14—probably strike arrests _ 
—but ten were held over the three-day — 
period, at the end of which time, accord- ~ 
ing to the law, the suspect must be ar- _ 
raigned and a charge preferred against ~ 
him. Of the ten held, charged with car- 
rying arms and now out on bail, more than © 
half were workers entering the mills. 
Contrast this with the record of police 
courts in Newcastle, just across the line — 
in Pennsylvania, where those arrested on 
suspicion were being held “until the strike 
is over” and could not get bail and where 
men were released if they promised to go © 
to work. Forty were so held in Newcas- 
tle the first week of the strike. 

An interesting evidence of the value ~ 
of real cooperation on the part of civic © 
bodies with the authorities in maintain- — 
ing order was that of the American 
Legion in Youngstown. Following the 
offering of their services to the mayor, © 
so much opposition developed because ~ 
of the number of union men among the — 
membership that the legion decided to ~ 
define its. position. It would assist in © 
the maintenance of order in the city — 
but not in any effort to break the strike. — 
It asked for a member of the central — 
labor body (not the strike committee) 
to meet: with its committee weekly. The 
result has made for understanding. The 
ex-service men patrol only the residence ~ 
districts. Their weapons are under cover. 
On their arms are white bands designating 
them as legion men and the strikers — 
know what that means, because of the ~ 
attitude of fair play the legion has © 
publicly taken. The organization has been 
active in eliminating the bringing in of 
strikebreakers. They were successful in ~ 
getting the mill owners to agree not to ~ 
employ men in uniform as guards at the ~ 
mills, and in getting three of the mills— — 
the Sharon Steel Hoop, the Republic Iron ~ 


‘hy 


‘agree not to attempt to bring in out of 
town guards from private detective agen- 
cies. They are not, as the Newcastle pa-. | 
pers said of the Newcastle men in uni- | 
form, “out having fun.” They are con- — 
stantly trying to avert trouble in a seri- — 
ous situation. 

Vv 


Onto, then, I would picture as a state im D 
the midst of a strike where constitutional — 


| 
| 


| riglits of assemblage and free speech have 

not been tampered with by public officials 
and where the courts are functioning nor- 
si mally; where the mills have been free to 
«hold or win back their men but where the 
men have been free to organize and where 
in some places they have done so nearly 
100 per cent; where strike excesses have 
beer reduced to a minimum largely 
{through the unprecedented educational 
| campaigns of the strike committees, who 
4 reached their men because they were per- 
} mitted to hold meetings ; where justice is 
(not & stranger to the courts; where strike 
4issues have not been befogged by the 
{ higher issues of constitutional rights ;—a 
4 state in which the governor set the pace 
for action of local authorities in declara- 
tions throughout the strike, which, whether 
} one agreed with him or not, made for con- 
ifidence in all sections of the population 
rather than for reckless license in one and 
almost desperate hopelessness in another. 
¥In an address given in Columbus, October 
#15, Governor Cox said: 


Another very: obvious thing is the harvest that 
some captains of industry are reaping from their 
tj own planting. Aliens by tens of thousands were 
thrown into the mills, poorly housed and little or 
ino attention paid to their Americanization. Too 
many people have been more interested in divi- 
i dends than in patriotism. The duty of govern- 
i) ment now is to deport every revolutionist and to 
jicompel industry where aliens are employed, to 
J pay more attention to some things aside from the 
“exclusive affair of the day’s labor. We have 
fl had our lesson; it is time we begin to profit by it. 


| In a manifesto issued to local authori- 
ties, on October 16, he said: 


{| No man must be permitted to define the rules 
"of his individual conduct. The law is supreme. 
I shall expect its enforcement by local_ officers. 
}) When they have rendered their utmost effort and 
\failed to meet conditions, then the state will act 
0 promptly. 

) Speaking of the foreigners at the same 
/ time, he said: 

7 They are not familiar with our laws, but it is 
i) safe to assume that the individual conscience tells 
) every man that violence is both a moral and a 
‘legal wrong. ; 

' “Picketing as we understand it,’ said 
« Governor Cox, 

/\is neither prohibited by law nor condemned by 
} public sentiment, but it must go no further than 
‘moral persuasion. . . . Throughout the years the 
|policy has been not to make use of soldiers nor 
| policemen to man street cars, for instance, nor 
‘to in any way make of them the instruments to 
i/bring a strike to an end. If either state or local 
officers provided safe conveyance of workmen 
into or out of a manufacturing institution, the 
i government would be making of itself the agent 
of one of the parties to the dispute. 

_ This is in contrast to the attitude of 
(Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania who, 
the same day in an address in Erie, lauded 
the action of the state constabulary, in 
) the face of protest lodged by the presi- 
jdent of the State Federation of Labor 
against the “outrages, injustices and 
crimes” of the state constabulary and other 
public officials in the western part of the 
| state. Governor Sproul has supported the 
county sheriffs in prohibiting the gather- 
ling of strikers. Of the foreigners he 
wrote: z 

The danger comes not from the English-speaking 
‘workmen but from the foreigners of the com- 
munity, who have neither sympathy for our poli- 
} cies nor interest in our institutions. Tradition 
means nothing to them, and lawlessness and dis- 
order are “music to their ears” and a realization 
of their fanciful dreams. 

In his testimony before the Senate com- 
‘mittee, Judge Gary declared it to be “the 
/opinion of the world that open shops mean 
more production, better methods and more 
| prosperity, that closed shops mean lower 
| production and less prosperity.” Where, 
|in the estimation of Judge Gary, does the 
| opinion of the world stand on the closed 
| town? 
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To the readers of Survny : Magazine who take advantage of this offer now made in counection with 


Webster’s New International 


WORDS OF RECENT INTEREST 


Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, 
Bolsheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty 
bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war bride. 

are but a few of the thousands of late 
words—all clearly defined in ‘Shis great work. 


seo. The Merriam Webster _ 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictio Form—. with nearly pee 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) given to dictionaries at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 
granted to Webster’s New International and 
the Merriam Series for superiority of educa- 
tional merit. 


nary 
pages and type matter equivalent toa 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in 
a single volume,in Rich, Full Red Leather, or Library Buckram Bind- 
. ings, can now be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK WITH 1919 ATLAS 


DELIVERED for $1.00 “Wag 


and easy payments thereafter of oaly a few cents a week (in the U.S. and Canada) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


_ Reduced About One-Half nae 


: India-Paper Edition 
Printed on thin, opaque, stromg, superior India 
paper. This edition is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the regular edition, Size 
123% in. x 934 in. x 234 in. Weight 834 lbs. _ 


Regular Paper Edition 
Printed on rng book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 123% in. x 934 in. 
x 5% in. Weight 15% lbs. Both 
editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms and in 
addition 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 
sides thous:nds of other references. 
Nearly 3.000 pages. Over 6,000 illustrations. 
) The only dictionary with the New Divided 
Page, characterzzed as ‘*A Stroke of Genius.” 


To those who mail this coupon at once - 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Home Office Dept. S. Springfield, Mass. 
(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
Sor over 70 years) 

Please send me free of all obligation or expense a 
copy of **Dictionary Wrinkles’’ con an 
am **Test in Pronunciation’® (with key) en- 
i earveri sie 
**Facsimile Color- 
ee ee ea 
ia, r 
of your $3 of Indi free At offertan Webster's 
New Internauonal Dictionary, 
Name. : 


Addr 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college.” 


: is the 1919 ‘*New Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing nearly 200 pages, 

@ with 128 pages of maps beautifully 
printed in colors with- marginal refer-- 


ence indexes, late Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, Late War 
Maps, etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, size 10)4 x 1354.. 
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‘‘A vivid narrative of 
mighty reactions’’ 
says HORACE TRAUBEL of 


THE PROTESTANT 


By BURRIS A. JENKINS 


The author calls it ‘“‘A scrap-book for in- 
surgents.”’ Dr Jenkins, Kansas_ City’s® 
leading minister and editor of the Kansas 
City. Post, believes in the church, but he 
flames with wrath at the hypocrisy and 
weakness of conventional church life. He 
demands a new leadership to bring the 
church out from the autocracy of Protes- 
tantism into the freedom of .the new day. 
$1.35, plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
712 East 40th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 
We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor rson_is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 
you supply it? 

Send your donation to-day. 


Every kind of Bib'e for sale: Scofield, 
Oxford, Bagster, C: mbridge, Holman, 
Nelson, at Special Discounts. 


5 Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. 
Endorsed by official bodies of 
nearly all churches. Free /‘tercture. 


61d Madtoos AR FREE SO GETY 


Did You 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $115 and $142 per hundred 
Returnable copy sent on request 


The Christian Century Press 712 E. 40th St., Chicago 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of 
Commercialized Amusements 


By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph. D. 


The most complete and suggestive social study 
of this important subject today. 


185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 net 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 
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History is repeating itself 
swiftly in these days 


What happens in England today may happen in America tomorrow. 


During the war the experience of England in raising loans, conscription, ‘pro- 
ducing munitions and dealing with a myriad of social and industrial problems was i 
of constant importance to those who were shaping the policies of the United States. 


Since the war the swiftness with which British experience is being parallelle iy 
in America is even more startling. a 


In England the Triple Alliance of railroad men, miners and transport workers§ 
puts forward its demands. A few months later we see in the United States demands’ 
for the nationalization of railways. longshoremen’s strikes and now a threatened 
strike of miners. 


The growing power of the British Labor Party coventindawee the rise of a Labor 
Party in America. 


The two English-speaking nations have been drawn so closely together by war. 
and its after-effects that, one can no longer judge correctly the events and contro-— 
versies in one without a correct knowledge of what is going on in the other. 


The Manchester Guardian 


through its Weekly Edition, brings to forward-looking Americans the facts and 
opinions about British affairs which are indispensable in interpreting and _- 
the course of public affairs in America. 


It is a source through which the news can be had, uncolored by propaganda, 


free from insidious influence, properly stressed and clearly and concisely presented 


